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Ready for Introduction. The second volume in the 
RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES || AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
Roddy’s Elementary Geography, $0.50 | % SERIES ™~ 





Roddy's Complete Geography, - 1.00 


By H. JUSTIN RODDY, M. S., 
Department of Geography, First Pennsylvania State Nermal Schoo? 


The Teaching of History and Civics in the 
Elementary and the Secondary School. 


By PROFEssoR HENRY E. BourRNE, 


These new books are notable for their brevity of state- Western Reserve University. 


PHis NUMBEB 





ment, their simplicity of presentation, their suitability for 
: a ail aad : c 8vo. 395 . 1.50. 

‘ the various school grades, their distinctive illustrations, and =“ — — 
their simple series of maps drawn on a uniform scale. Just W. F. Gorpy, Hartford, Conn.—‘‘It is scholarly and stimu- 
enough physiography is included to develop the subject lating and will prove a most helpful volume.” 
fundamentally in its true relations, and to give the study a Public Opinion.—“ The suggestions as to the use of original 
new interest. ; , sources are valuable to all students, whether elementary 

The books will appeal to those schools which are tired of or advanced.” 
ay gn so and wh — 7 = apt es New York 7ribune.— An admirable essay in the suggestion 
ooks, but which are not yet ready to take up the heavier of ideals to be pursued and the best methods of pursuing 
and more extended texts. them . . . . Full of suggestiveness and practical 
detail.” 


For further particulars, send to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


Puablishers 91-93 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 





New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 




















NOW READY. 


SPELLING AND WORD BUILDING—Vocastvary 


By Eucene Bouton, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsfield, Mass. 





A unique book, on an original plan. Illustrating the best Illustrations, in great variety, render essential aid; over 250 
modern methods. in number. Being drawn in outline, they can be easily repro- 
A carefully selected primary word list—first presenting duced by the children and furnish interesting “ busy work.” 

words as individuals, then, on the same page, their phonic A book to interest the teacher and delight the pupil. 
relations, showing the phonic laws of our language—some Cloth, 124 pages. Price, 25 cents. Write for sample pages, 
2,300 words. or send 15 cents for a sample copy. 


ALSO 


WRITING LATIN — Book One, Second Year Work 


By J. Epmunp Barss, Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School, Lakevtlle, Conn. 


A rational and systematic treatment of the difficulties that Lessens in a practical way the gulf between English idiom 
assail beginners. A practical class-room book. and the technical statements of the grammars. 
Gives the necessary abundant practice in fundamentals, Cloth, 77 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
with helpful guidance. Correspondence invited. Sample pages on requat, or the 
The vocabulary is mostly from Czsar’s Gallic War. book on receipt of 30 cents. 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 27-29 W. 23d St., New York. 
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If you wish to acquaint yourself with the most 
popular and most successful text-books in arith- 
metic of the time, send for sample copies of 
Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic—a book for 
each school year. 


Samples will be mailed for 15 cents each book; and correspond- 
ence with reference to introduction is invited. 


BROWN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


THOMPSON, 


BOSTON 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers ahd Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS. 


FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Catalogue sent on application. 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORE 
5 W- Isth Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 





For Slant Writing: 


llo Boylston Street 
404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 


GILLOT T'S “22: 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (verticuiar), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, trHercrone MOST DURABLE 
ane CHEAPEST. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAB 


prong LOCKE and CLARK’S 
Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 





THE BEST ‘Snasenavwes 
New Conny ht Introductions—New Type— 


saber Binding loth Sides—Price Redacedto | Goed Pa ell Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— ion, postpaid, 56 cents each. 
Oxsaloguc Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
SCHOOL SOUVENIRS The best, and most universally pleasing, for 
a little money—fitting any purse—suiting 


any taste—are THE BROWN PICTURES ; photographic reproductions of nearly 3000 
famous subjects, in vast variety. Illustrated Catalog, 2 cts.; or free if you will 
send to cts. for assorted samples. 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS for Spring and Summer festivals: Arbor 
Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, and all other times. Our assortment is un- 
equaled; we send free the largest Entertainment Catalog ever issued by any house. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS is our motto. No teacher is equipped for 
work without our 144-page Teachers’ Catalog constantly on hand for reference— 
sent free. 


E. L. KELLOGG @@ CoO., - 
For Examinations. Contains 


Shaw’s National Question Book. 235. ‘ccoe ousstions aed An 


swers on 25 branches of study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 
net, postpaid. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 





61 East Ninth Street, New ork 
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Flies 


> ANDREWS 
© 


SCHOOL 


FURNISHING CO. 
“s, NEW YORK- 





BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS fer 


FRENC Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the wast 
lisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, = NEW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Ageats for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Ful] Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellogg’s Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 





Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


80 cts. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on reqnest 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 









vue WRITE WELL 


Ask your Stationer for them. 





Pens that are well tempered, 


Established in 1860 





it is well to have a pen with a well-known name, as * 


~<$i2=> ESTERBROOK’S 


well selected, and well suited for all purposes 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. {%,JonncSitcet, Now, York. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to censult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditerium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


> 

THE_ FISK TEACHER; AGENCIES 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Pertland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Franciseo. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 











A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


4 nally an fe On Athictic Geode on stentend of 
recognized as suc e leading 

ti trollin, rts, bi h in 
Sipe pcding Ss Govteat a tec, "em aver 


THE SPALDING Official League Base Ball, Official 
Intercoll te Foot Ball, Official Gaelic and Associ- 
ation Foot Balls, Official Basket Ball, Official Indeor 
Base Ball, Official Poio Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 

ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 


Insist upon getting Spalding’s goods and refuse to 
sont thything that is offe ae Just ae good as 
‘a. 


meade Of eillctte goods matted 








€ 
THE ALBERT thousand schools and colleges. "Largest and best FINE ARTS | pew ts0" i @ BROS. 
TEACHERS’ /tplomber vacancies. Gopage Year Book free 4 BUILDING, 
AGENCY. ©. J. ALBERT, Manager. CHICAGO. 





Oldest and best known in U.8. Est, 1855 
Joun O. Rooxwk11, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SchermerhOrn sseecscm sccnew vex 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Oelleges, Schools, and Families,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. 
Govexnesses, for every Department of Instruction ; mmends Good Schools to Parente. li 
or Address Mrs, M. J. YO NG.FULTON, American and Fereign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square, New York, 











Avenue 
New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 


_ NewEnglang 
ConsERvaro 
OF MUSIC 


We welcome students with unlim- 
ited ambition and offer every facility 
for thorough work in all departments 
of Music, Literature and Elocution. 

Our new building is completed and 
sets the standard of the world. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
All particulars and year-book will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 











private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Frevises sponte one arnces Obtaining Post. 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Basiness done in every state. We need 1,000 bright 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A Reliable Teachers’ Aid. Established 1889. Circular for stamp. Call or write 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East 9th Street, New York City. 


School Architecture 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


and 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


want, of course when considering school building, to study some of the 
best books on School Architecture, that they may be able even to 
fairly value the work of the architects they employ, We recommend, 











Gardner's Town and Country School-Houses 35 plans, over roo illustrations, $2.00’ 
postage, Isc. 


Briggs’ Modern American School Buildings, 89 full-page illustrations, $3.20 ; postage 25c. 


Wheelwright’s School Architecture, 250 illustrations, Presents examples of many typica 
and satisfactory schools. $5.00. 


Coburn’s Prize Designs for Rural Schoo! Buildings, with illustrations and descriptions, 
25¢c. 
Coburn’s How to Decorate the School-Room, principles and suggestions for making a 
_ room attractive, 25c. 
Citizens and School Principals interested in school improvement can 
stimulate healthy and effective public interest and secure for themselves 
much personal satisfaction by buying and loaning some of the books. 


_— 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 





R® ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers, 








New York, New York City, 
109 West Fifty-Fourth Street. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 
Two Years’ Course—Opens October ist. 
Circulars sent on application, 
Frank A, Manny,Supt. Miss Caroline T. Haven, Prin. 


Educational Foundations 


$1.00 a year, is a monthly magazine de- 
voted to furnishing a course of reading for 
teachers. Its leading departments are: 


History of Education. 
School Management. 
American Progress 1800-1902. 
Theory of Teaching. 
English Literature. 

Each department is conducted by a specialist. 

One of the best of teachers’ books is printed 
complete in a special number each year and sent 
free to all subscribers. 

This furnishes the best possible course for 
teachers’ meetings, reading circles, and for in- 
dividual study. Hundreds of teachers’ clubs 
meet weekly during the school year to read it 
together. 

The ten numbers contain nearly 900 pages 
equal to three average books that sell for $3.00 


Payne’s 100 Lessons in 
Nature. 


By Frank O. Payne, well known as a 
writer on science teaching in educational 
papers and as an institute instructor. Na- 
ture study is being introduced into most 
progressive schools. This is the book 
that teachers need to help them. It in- 
dicates a method, marks out an attractive 
series of lessons, gives many model lessons 
that have proved successful in the author’s 
own school, — to teachers many 
ways of making the work of greatest value 
as well as interest, and is fully illustrated. 
It covers a field not occupied by any 
other book and is indispensable to any 
one who would be highly successful in this 
work. 

Size 7 1-2 x 5 inches. 201 pages. 49 illustrations. 


Paper, price, heretofore, $1.00; now as above. This 
year free with either of Kellogg’s $1.00 periodicals 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
6 East oth Street, New York. 
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E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 


Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York. 





LIGHT LITERATURE 


— 





Bitter-Sweet 





Little 
Money 


PPINES } 


ARTAIN 


I’ GHolland 


Extraordinary bargain prices offered for prompt orders. Of many best selling 


titles the supply is limited. 
Limited Copyright Editions. 

These are all $1.25 or $1.50 books which are 
here printed from the same plates, good paper, 
fine cloth binding, offered for, each, 42 cents; 
mail, 52 cents. 


Forty Modern Fables George Ade 
Mr. Dooley's Philosophy 

The Wages of Sin Lucas Malet 
In the Fog . H. Davis 
Graustark G. B. McCutcheon 


In the Name of a Woman A. W. Marchmont 


The Bath Comedy Agnes & Egerton Castle 
Wolfville 1 Lg ed a 
Col. of Cartersville _F. Hopkinson Smi 
— Mrs. Hamphry Ward 
Stanley J. Weyman 
James Lane Allen 
Marie Corelli 
Marie Corelli 
Marie Corelli 
Anthony Hope 
Amelia EK. Barr 


The Choir Invisible 

The Sorrows of Satan 

Ziska 

Barabbas 

The Prisoner of Zenda 

Maid of Maiden Lane 

A Lady of Quality Frances Hodgson Burnett 

In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim 

Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Henry Seton Merriman 


Dross (illustratea) 
Henry Seton Merriman 


With Edged Tools 





The Sowers Henry Seton Merriman 
Damnation of Theron Ware Harold Frederic 
McTeague Frank Norris 


Anna Katherine Green 


Agatha Webb 
ie F. Frankfort Moore 


The Jessamy Bride 


A Dash fora Throne (Illustrated) Marchmont 
By Right of Sword (Illustrated) Marchmont 
e Greatest Gift A. W. Marchmont 
Soldier Stories (Illustrated) § Rudyard Kipli 
The Gadfly E. L. Voynic 
For the Freedom of the Sea (Illustrated) f 
Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Sentimental Tommy M. Barrie 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes _ . Doyl 
The Irony of Life . Sienkiewicz 


A Gentleman of France (Illustrated) 
Stanley J. Weyman 





A War Time Wooing (Illustrated) 


Capt. Chas. King 

The Landlord at Lion’s Head W. D. Howells 
An Enemy to the King ee 

bert Neilson Stephens 

A Gentleman Player (Illustrated) Stephens | 

The Road to Paris (Illustrated) |_| Stephens | 

Via Crucis (Illustrated) F. Marion Crawford 

Saracinesca é F. Marion Crawford 

In the Palace of the Kin F. Marion Crawford 





Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow Jerome 
King Noanett_ F. J. Stimson 
The Heart’s Highway Mary E. Wilkins 
The Nerve of Foley Frank H. Gpearmean 
The Fowler Beatrice Harraden 
Manders Elwyn Barron 


These, 32 cents, Mail, 42 cents: 
Similar in quality to the above. 


, The Bread Winners 





The Little Minister (A Handsome Illustrated 
ition) J. M. Barrie 


The Soul of Lilith Marie Corelli 
The Cruise of the Cachalot (lus.) F.T.Bullen 
The Amateur Cracksman . W. Hornung 
The Old Mil! Mystery A. W. Marchmont 


These, 22 cents, Mail, 32 cents : 
_ Excellent large type, ornamental cloth bind- 
ing. 


Black Rock Ralph Connor 
Bitter Sweet J. G. Holland 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden 

Beulah Augusta J. Evans 
Macaria Augusta J. Evans 
Inez Augusta J. Evans 
The Marble Faun Hawthorne 


By Author of In His Steps: 

Copyrighted, fine cloth editions, 35 cents; mail, 
47 cents. 
Richard Bruce. Charles M. Sheldon 
John King’s Question Cless Charles M. Sheldon 
His Brother’s Keeper Charles M. Sheldon 
he Twentieth Door Charles M. Sheldon 
Edward Blake, College Student Sheldon 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 


New and finer illustrated edition, orna- 
mental cloth binding, price reduced from 
$1.25 to 60 cents, mail, 72 cents. 


Harper’s Biographical Series. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt tops, printed 
on fine deckle-edged paper, with a photogravure 
frontispiece and special introductory sketch of 
author in each volume. Prices, each $1.25 re- 
duced to 45 cents, mail, 57 cents. 


The Coast of Bohemia William Dean Howells 


























e|A Little Journey in the World 


Charles amg Warner 
Mary E. Wilki 


Pembroke ; . Wilkins 
The Great Stone of Sardis Frank R. Stockton 
Princess Aline Richard Harding Davis 
Anne Constance Fenimore Woolson 


A House Boat on the Styx John Kendrick Bangs 
Anonymous 


Military Novels by 
Capt. Charles King, U.S. A. 


A new edition of these fascinating tales of 
Army Life, Y mee from new jarge type plates, 
on fine laid paper, and handsomely bound in 
silk cloth with striking cover design in colors 
12mo, éach 75c., reduced to 27c. ; by mail, 37c. 


Foes in Ambush Noble Blood, anda West 
Warrior Gap Point Parallel 


Captain Dreams Found in the Philip- 
An Army Wife pines 

The Colonel’s Christ- Trumpeter Fred 

mas Dinner Starlight Ranch 


Fort Frayne _ A Wounded Name 
A Garrison Tangle 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, . = 


Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


Any and all books supplied at wholesale prices. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning Taz ScHOOL JOURNAL when 


communicating with advertisers. 








For Tired Brain 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Rests and strengthens the 
tired and confused brain, dis- 
pels nervous headache and 
induces refreshing sleep. 


Gives good appetite, perfect 
digestion and a clear brain. 


Genuine bears name ‘“ Horsford’s ” on label. 














Portrait Portfolio of 
Ten Educational Leaders. 


Each 7x11 inches, like Carbon 
Prints, on the finest coated paper, 
mounted on heavy dark gray paper 
Price of the set, $1.00. 

Hon. Henry Barnard 

Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler 

Prof. John Dewe 
Pres. Chas. W. 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall 

Hon. Wm. T. Harris 

Prof. Wm. James 

Horace Mann 

Col. Francis W. Parker 

F. Louis Soldan 

Every teacher wants one or more 
of these Portraits for the home li- 
brary,—even one for such use is 
worth the cost of all. All of them 
are worthy a place in every school- 
room; nothing else at such small 
cost is so good for school-room 
decoration. 


liot 


Wht bs Fb 





Educational Creeds 


of the XIXth Century, Edited by Ossian H. Lana. 
12mo cloth, (75c.); to teachers 60c. mail, 68¢c. 
This volume contains the foundation 
principles of education as expressed by 
the following great educators, past and 
present: 


John Dewey Pestalozzi Harris 
Parker Beneke insdale 
Hughes Earl Barnes Seeley 
Boone Hailman Jones 
Holbrook Scripture 

Rooper Diesterweg Herbart 





The statements of these leaders of edu- 
cational thought, thus brought together 
under one cover, make a book of the great- 
est value for every thoughtful educator 
and student of pedagogy. 

-In a nutshell, it gives the sum total of 
the world’s educational thought. Chap- 
ters are devoted to analyses of Herbart 
and Beneke and a comparison of their 
creeds. A good portrait accompanies 
each creed. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., OIE. 9th St., N. Y, 
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Notes of the Minneapolis Meeting. 


The evening address by Dr. Michael Ernest Sadler 
on ‘‘Edueational Movements Hereand Abroad” was one 
of the strong numbers on the convention program. Pr. 
Sadler’s great work as Director of Special Inquiries and 
Reports in the English Education Department has been 
followed with interest by American school men from its 
first beginnings some five or six yearsago. His address 
was pleasing and revealed much of the character of the 
man. The Rugby attitude, which always places adher- 
ence to eternal truth above temporary, present benefit, 
was evident thruout. 

Dr. Sadler is a strong believer in national education, 
as may be seen from the summary of his remarks pub- 
lished on another page of this number. This is what 
he said concerning the governing idea in national sys- 
tems : 

“Education has constantly to readjust itself, in order te 
guard against new dangers which arise thru the disintegra- 
tion of older habits of thought and ways of life. It isso emi- 
nently a national thing that no country can with advantage 
directly imitate the educational system of another country. 
Each nation must needs build up its own system in accordance 
with its own traditions and national needs.” 


Dr. Sadler submitted also the novel suggestion that 
encouragement should be given to American teachers to 
come and teach for a short time in English schools and 
vice versa. There is no doubt that much good would 
come from such an interchange. But the feeling, at 
this side of the Atlantic at least, is hardly favorable to 
the practical initiation of it as yet. Dr. Sadler’s hint 
will be treasured up for future consideration. 


Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, spoke of the sub- 
lime beauty of truth, and urged that the whole influ- 
ence and responsibility of the teacher should be concen- 
trated in the effort to make pupils love truth. 


The 1902 meeting of the National Council of Educa- 
tion has gone on record as the first one ever presided 
over by a woman. Dr. Phillips was prevented by the 
serious illness of his wife from coming to Minneapolis, 
and so upoa the vice-president, Miss Mary E. Nichol- 
son, of Indianapolis, devolved the duty of occupying the 
chair. Dr. Harris made a very happy hit when he ex- 
pressed to Miss Nicholson the satisfaction felt by the 
members of the council with her conduct of the meet- 
ing. It happened thisway. Dr. Harris was called upon 
to speak, but preferred not to say anything on the sub- 
ject then under consideration. The clapping of hands 
continued, to persuade him, but he remained silent. At 
last Miss Nicholson ealled over to him, ‘‘ Dr. Harris, this 
means that the Council wants to hear from you.” Im- 
mediately the doctor rose to his feet, and with a pro- 
found bow and a wave of the hand toward the chair, 
said, “‘This applause, Miss Nicholson, is intended for 
you, to give expression to the universal satisfaction 
with the excellent manner in which you are presiding 
over the deliberations of this body.” 

No address excited more interested comment than 
that by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler on “Some Pressing 
Problems.” The two'great problems, he said, were first, 


the elimination of waste from our methods of education ; 
second, the restoration of the Bible as a literary classic 
in the schools. 

Concerning the former problem, he said that the pu- 
pil at schoel is subjected to much loss, chiefly in time, 
which he ought not to sustain. There ought to be bet- 
ter adaptation of our plans of instruction to the needs 
of the child, and a wiser employment of the time given 
to education. The subject is certainly one of paramount 
importance. The weight of Dr. Butler’s influence with the 
N. E. A. ought to go far toward getting the considera- 
tion of this problem under way in some practical form. 
The investigations necessary to secure the data for de- 
termining the actual amount of waste and the most ef- 
ficient means of eliminating it are expensive and re- 
quire the co-operation of thoroly trained experts, as 
Dr. J. M. Rice has shown in his Forum articles. 

As to the second problem mentioned by Dr. Butler, - 
the introduction of the Bible in the public schools, there 
will be much difference of opinion. Yet the arguments 
he brought forward were the strongest that could be 
drawn upon, considering the peculiar foundations of our 
common school ideal. When we study the ancient civ- 
ilizations, he said, one of the first things to which we 
give attention is their religious books. And, yet, we 
are trying to teach Christian civilization and a knowl- 
edge of Christian literature while excluding from that 
instruction all knowledge of that book which is the ba- 
sis of all that is best in our literature. From Chaucer 
to Browning our literature draws liberally from the 
eternal springs of our sacred scriptures. And, yet, we 
are undertaking to educate our children and make them 
scholars in literature without putting into their hands 
that great literary masterpiece, which is the foundation 
of the whole literary structure. 

Dr. Butler has here placed a new argument before 
the nation. Whether it will succeed in conquering the 
objections hitherto urged against the reading of the 
Bible in the schools is very doubtful. However, if the 
effect should be to concentrate attention for a while 
upon the importance of the Bible as a literary classic, 
much good will be accomplished. Fortunately, the 
subject is of most pepular interest, and the will of the 
people can be determined, at least in the separate Jocal- 
ities, more readily than regarding almost any other ¢ub- 
ject. It might 'be a good plan to arrange town meet- 
ings to discuss the points advanced by Dr. Butler, and 
thus to feel the popular pulse before proceeding to ac- 
tion. 


It was unfortunate that Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
was 80 bitter and sarcastic in her remarks on “Higher 
Education and the Home,” that she failed to impress 
the very people who were most in need of persuasion to 
the extension of the higher education and right of 
suffrage to women. 


The president of the Department of School Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Israel Hyman Peres, of Memphis, Tenn., 
is unusually well informed concerning the principles 
underlying education. In his address to the school 
boards represented at the meeting, he emphasized some 
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fundamentals that are too often lost sight of- He 
said : 

“We hear much about the uselessness of too much educa- 
tion. This is false doctrine. The trouble is that education is 
not prized for its own sake. It is looked on too much as an 
investment. It is demanded that your education be such that 
at : moment’s notice you may convert it into the coin of the 
realm. 

“Therefore, you are told not to waste your time acquiring 
an education, but learn a trade. The better advice is, do both. 
Let us teach our children not to gauge a man by what he 
does for a living, but what he is. Let us teach him not 
oaly the dignity of labor, but the sublimity of himself.” 


The exhibit of the schools of Minneapolis was a reve- 
lation to many of the visiting teachers in the vivid ar- 
guments it supplied for the value of an early beginning 
in combining industrial handwork with esthetic train- 
ing. The specimens of pupils’ work in basketry and 
weaving were especially convincing, and have no doubt 
made many new converts to the ideas represented by 
the articles. 


Miss Jean L. Gowdy, principal of Washington school, 
Minneapolis, made some telling arguments in favor of 
good, systematic physical education. Manual work, 
she argned, is not necrssarily promotive of a fair devel- 
opment of the bedy. Physical exercise is needed by 
everybody to prevent abnormal development. Thus a 
woman who bends over the washtub all day needs phys- 
ical training as much as anyone, as her position tends 
to over-develop some muscles and arrest the develop- 
ment of others. Easy, graceful, nerve-soothing exer- 
cises are the great need in our busy, crowded, over- 
wrought American life. 


Again afew of the department meetings were seri- 
ously inconvenienced by the absences of the speakers 
announced on the programs. There are people who are 
quite satisfied to have their name go on the program for 
“prestige” in the columns of their local papers, who 
have no intention of going to the meeting. There is 
less of this sort of thing than in former years, but it 
ought to be stamped out altogether. 

State Supt, Nathan C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, 
has set an example which it is well to remember. He 
felt it incumbent upon him to be present at an import- 
ant state committee meeting at Harrisburg on July 9. 
But having agreed to address the National Council on 
“ Taxation as it Relates to School Maintenance,” he ar- 
rived at Minneapolis on the morning of July 6, and left 
on the evening of July 7, after fulfilling the obligation 
he had assumed in accepting a place on the program. 


Energetic and resourceful Miss Reel had provided a 
number of attractions for the entertainment and in- 
struction of the visitors with a view toward spreading 
an interest in the education of the Indian. An exhibit 
of photographs and specimens of work from the various 
schools under her supervision revealed a wonderful de- 
velopment of the training in practical industry. There 
were also a boys’ band and a girls’ mandolin club, of 
Chamberlain Indian school, South Dakota. Both played 
remarkably well, and showed that they had much pains- 
taking practice under efficient instructors. 





The address by Miss Anna Tolman Smith, Dr. Harris’s 
right hand in the Bureau of Education, which is printed 
in full in the present number was considered by many 
the most interesting and suggestive contribution to the 
Council meetings. 


Colorado is proud of her state superintendent. © Mrs. 
Grenfell has done great things for the state. One of 
the many evidences of progress is the superior char- 
acter of the county superintendents. The number of 
women chosen for these offices is increasing every year. 
Of the fifty-seven superintendents, thirty-three are 
women, 
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New Officers of the N. E. A. 


President.-Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard 
university. 

Treasurer.—Supt. W. N. Davidson, Topeka, Kansas. 

Permanent Secretary.— Dr. Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. j 

W. M. Beardshear, Iowa. Miss Marion Brown, Louisiana 
Orville T. Bright, Illinois. J. B. Pearcy, Indiana. 
Charles F. Reeves, Washing- Mrs. Helen Grenfell, 

ton. rado. 
Charles F. Thwing, Ohio. Henry R. Sanford, New York. 
W. N. Sheats, Florida. J. H. Francis, California. 

W. G. Nye, Minnesota. 


New Officers of the Departments. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
President, Miss Adelaide Holtcn, Minneapolis. 
Vice-president, Dr. F. A. Trendley, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Secretary, Miss Adda P. Wertz, Carbondale, III. 

DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
President, Inspector Chas. F. Wheelock, Albany, N. Y. 
Vice-president, Prin. Reuben Post Halleck, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary, Prin. Wilbur F. Gordy, Hartford, Conn. 

DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
President, Livingston C. Lord, Charleston, Illinois. 
Vice-president, Albert Salisbury, Whitewater, Wis. 
Secretary, Edgar L. Hewett, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
[All three are presidents of state normal schools.] 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
President, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California. 
Vice-president, William H. Smiley, Denver, Colorado. 
Secretary, John H. McCracken, Missouri. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

President, Harlan P. French, Albany, N. Y. 
First vice-president, Dr. J. F. Force, Minneapolis. 
Second vice-president, Dr. J. V. Gallivan, Boston, Mass. 
Third vice-president, B. F. Huntsinger, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary, William George Bruce, Milwaukee. ‘ 
. Chairman of executive committee, Israel H. Peres, Memphis, 
enn. 


Colo- 


CHILD STUDY DEPARTMENT. 
President, Dr. G. W. A. Luckey, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 
Vice-president, Prin. Stuart H. Rowe, New Haven, Conn. 
Secretary, Miss Susan F. Chase, Buffalo, N. Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION. 
President, Miss Clara Wilson, Davenport, Iowa. 
Vice-president, Miss Charlotte W. Stoddard, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Secretary, William H. Vogel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
President, Dr. William O. Krohn, Illinois. 
First vice-president, Baroness Rose Posse, Boston. 
Second vice-president, Miss Mabel L. Pray, Toledo, Ohio. 
Secretary, Miss Alta Wiggins, Buffalo, N. Y. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 
President, J. H. Canfield, Columbia university. New York. 
Vice-president, Reuben Post Halleck, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Secretary, Mary E. Ahearn, Illinois. 
SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

President, Dr. C. W. Hall, University of Minnesota. 
Vice-president, Dr. W. A. Fiske, University of Indiana. 
Secretary, Frank M. Gilley, Chelsea, Mass. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
President, J. H. Francis, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Vice-president, T. P. Twiggs, Detroit, Mich. 
Secretary, C. E. Stevens, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Officers of the National Federation of Teachers, 


1902-3. 
President, Miss Margaret Haley, Chicago. 
Vice-president, Miss K. Maud Clum, St. Paul. 
Second vice-president, Miss May McGowan. 
Secretary, Miss Annette Rosenthal, Milwaukee. 
Treasurer, Miss McKay, New York. 


SF 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL publishes fifty numbers a year. 
This allows for a two weeks’ intermission to enable the edi- 
tor to arrange plans for the new school year The next 
number will be issued under date of August 16. 
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The Recent Reaction in France Against Rousseau’s 


Negation of Society in E.ducation.* 
By Anna Golman Smith, National Bureau of Education. 


In the ten minutes at my disposal I can only touch 
upon the main points of the movement indicated by my 
subject, omitting all modifying conditions, all proportion 
and perspective. I have called the movement a reaction 
against Rousseau’s anti-social doctrine, for it is in that 
light only that it can be fully estimated. 

A century and a half have passed since Rousseau 
electrified Europe with his gospel of individuality. It 
voiced the protest of millions against a crushing social 
system and gave direction to their resistance. That re- 
sistance culminated in the French revolution and Las 
found permanent effect in the French republic. 

We can easily understand that Rousseau’s teachings 
have profoundly affected primary education, the partic- 
ular agency by which the new social order in France 
has built itself up. Many of us have felt the charm of 
the Emile, but we have never felt it as a Frenchman 
feels it. It flatters his national pride by the sense of a 
power that has affected all other peoples, and it thrills 
his national sympathies by qualities which he adores, 
precision, lucidity, and extraordinary invention. Rous- 
seau is his world-genius cast in a national type! As 
such he figures in the French university programs and 
in the lessons and lectures on pedagogy of all French 
normal schools. . 

The ideas advanced in the Emile were not, it may be 
admitted, original with Rousseau; they were widely 
diffused at the time as vague theories or coldly didactic 
formulas; Rousseau gave them the power of living per- 
sonalities. 

A single one of these ideas concerns us here, namely, 
the effacement of society in the educating process. In 
the case of Emile the effacement is assisted by an isola- 
tion of the pupil after the Robinson Crusoe model, but 
this artificial condition impossible for the ordinary child 
and not complete even in the imaginary instance, is not 
essential to the purpose. The effacement or negation 
of society is really accomplished in the mind of the tator. 
It is in his way of regarding the pupil, the natural man 
as opposed to civilized man, and in his conception of the 
educating process based upon and motived by this notion. 

Now these two elements, a principle and its applica- 


tion comprise all that is essential inasystem. They 


may be generalized as regulations and applied to collect- 
ive groups of children or they may be infused into the 
minds of teachers to generate therein a subtle, potent 
influence as has been the case with the French teachers. 

But how, we may ask, had social influences penetrated 
French education before Rousseau’s day? By social in- 
fluences we must understand in this connection tke var- 
ious forms which manifest the spiritual ideals of the 
race, art, or the expression of man’s esthetic ideals; his- 
tory, or the record of his institutional ideals, and religion, 
the expression of his moral ideals. 

Up to 1789 these were the essential parts of educa- 
tion in France as elsewhere. The French Revolution, 
of which Rousseau has been called the forerunner, de- 
stroyed them. They appeared no more in the special- 
ized schools that rose on the ruins of the old univer- 
sities, nor in those peculiar secondary schools, les ecoles 
centrales, which in 1795 took the place of the ancient 
colleges. In the new schools no subjects were to be 
treated except “such as are plainly within the reach of 
the understanding,” and morals were to be taught upon 
“the sole authority of nature.” 

This didactic form of stating Rousseau’s precepts 
passed over to the republic of 1870 and became a living 
force in its primary schools. 

The programs elaborated for these schools in 1886 
gave, it is true, equal recognition to the threefold na- 
ture of man, physical, intellectual, and moral, but of ne- 





* Paper read before the National Council of Edueation. 


cessity the stress of effort went wholly to the intellec- 
tual. The directions with reszect to this division have 
the Rousseau stamp. It is proposed, they say, to in- 
struct the child in a limited number of subjects, but 
chosen in such a manner that they will not only assure 
to him all the practical knowledge of which he has need, 
but that they shall excite his faculties, form his spirit, 
cultivate and extend it and constitute a true education.” 
To this end “‘the method of training should be essen- 
tially intuitive and practical.” In other words, it was 
education based upon the particular interests of the 
children of the working classes without regard to those 
ideal possibilities which they share in common with other 
children. 

Both the temper of the people and political necessities 
tended to detach the state primary school from social 
and ethical influences. One bond indeed united it firmly 
to organized society, namely the industrial demands of a 
thrifty, practical people, but this was an influence in its 
essence individual or non-social. 

The administration of primary education under the 
French republic has been conducted in two distinct tho 
not necessarily antagonistic lines, the one political, the 
other philosophic. The most significant fact in its re- 
markable history is the sudden convergence of the two 
upon one purpose, namely, that of shifting the system 
from the intellectual or rational to the ethical and social 
basis. 

Tho the preparation has been prolonged and to an 
extent conscious, the change itself has come like the 
sudden bloom of spring time. It is not the mere verbi- 
age of official decrees, but a living purpose in the minds 
of teachers, an impassiored enthusiasm for the social 
whole conceived as the harmonious accord of intelligent 
minds animated by moral purposes. Everywhere the 
conviction is strong that even children’s minds will re- 
spond to this ideal. 

On the spiritual side this change is the outcome of 
the teachings of M. Marion, first professor of pedagogy 
at the Sorbonne; of M. Pecaut, professor of ethics in 
the higher normal schools, and of M. F. Buisson, who 
for twenty years was at the head of the primary sys- 
tem; on the political side it is the outcome of govern- 
ment pressure intensified by clerical opposition. Under 
these influences solidarity has become the watchword in 
the French state schools, but it is solidarity based upon 
common standards of right, and the sense of inward 
unity and mutual obligations. 

This change of basis in the system was one of the 
revelations of the Paris exposition. Of all the awards 
by which the jurors testified their high appreciation of 
the French educational exhibit, none carried such satis- 
faction to the recipients as that of a grand prize for the 
system of moral instruction. Its authors had worked 
in the spirit of constructive statesmen, and the award 
was a flattering recognition of their purpose and their 
success. But this moral instruction carries with it a 
deepened social consciousness. It is the extreme oppo- 
site of Rousseau’s isolation, and it calls for a process 
the reverse of that which his fancy dictated. 

In this movement toward national solidarity on the 
part of the French republic there is a return to the 
principle of historic unity. This was illustrated in a 
striking manner by the retrospective exhibits which 
formed a unique feature of the Paris exposition. 

There ‘is also an evident purpose to center in the 
school the influences that make for social unity. Hence 
the school patronage societies or corporations of friends 
of the school who work for the social and industrial wel- 
fare of the pupils. These societies tend more and more 
to assimilate with those of associations of former pu- 
pils known as “les petites amis.” The latter, which 
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number now about 5,500 have both recreative and econ- 
omic purposes. I shall never forget an illustration of 
their spirit which I saw in a public school for boys, in 
one of the poorest districts of Paris. The director 
humbly apologized for the shabby building, ‘‘the mean- 
est” he said, “in the city.” Altho scrupulously clean, 
it was indeed, old, inconvenient, and crowded, but 
[ recall his beaming countenance as we stood in the 
covered play court and he showed me there a little stage 
fitted up with the essential properties and furnished 
with a scenic curtain all provided by the work of the 
society of former pupils attached to that school. Here, 
as he explained, they presented from time to time, for 
the entertainment of the present pupils and their 
friends, very fetching French plays or charming concerts. 

Above all the schools are the centers of that wonder- 
ful propaganda of popular intelligence which seeks to 


keep alive in the adult masses of France the passion for- 


**the good,the beautiful and the true.” This work com- 
prises lectures, popular and instructive, courses of les- 
sons in civics or the rights and duties of citizens, in 
economics applied to the conditions of ordinary life, in 
industrial science, i. e., agricultural and mechanic, and 
for women, lessons in household thrift and arts and in 
the local industries accessible to them. For the sci- 
entific, historic and literary courses, syllabi are pre- 
pared by eminent professors who have the French art 
of simplifying the difficult; these outlines are freely 
distributed thruout the country. Teachers, pro- 
fessors and patriotic citizens are united in maintaining 
the work. The government gives aid by an annual ap- 
propriation, and by the loan of lantern slides and other 
illustrative material. It also rewards the teachers who 
are most zealous in the cause by a much coveted prize. 

The aim is to make every school a center of civic life, 
union, and aspiration. This purpose, however, is not 
suffered to interfere with the regular routine of the 
school ; for in the French system the professional char- 
acter of the school is most carefully guarded from out- 
side interference and distractions. 

In Protestant countries the public primary school 
has been called the ehild of the Reformation, in France 
it almost seems as if the Reformation was to be the 
child of the public school,for along with this transfer of 
the school from social isolation to social assimilation is 
a noticeable revival of religious consciousness in the 
church. This revival which, in the judgment of impar- 
tial observers, is drawing the French Catholic church to 
@ sympathetic understanding of the republic,in the re- 
formed or Protestant churca is apparently working 
toward a deeper sense of the value of institutional life. 


we 
The Three H’s in Education.* 


By W. M. BEARDSHEAR, President of the N. E. A. 


We are coming to adopt Buisson’s definition of educa- 
tion and strive harmoniously to build up the character of 
the child, ‘not by means of the three R’s but rather by 
means of the three H’s, head, heart, and hand, and make 
him fit for self-government, self-control, self-help—a 
living, thinking being.” 

The celebrated three R’s reciprocate the commercial 
spirit that gave them birth. One trouble with our edu- 
cational work to-day is that the three R’s appeal more 
strongly to the average citizen than do the three H’s, 
and a money value, rather than a soul value, of educa- 
tion is still dominant in the esteem of the masses. 
Many of the teaching profession have taken up their 
work for the little ready money there is init, rather 
than from the love of learning and a love of life, with 
their ceaseless unfolding of wondrous possibilities. 

He that neglects the brains of his hands is as faulty as 
he that slights the brains of his skull. A person with 

* Extracts from presidential address, prepared for the N.B.A. 
Owing t> severe illness brought on by overwork President 
Beardshear was confined to the sick bed at Minneapolis and was 


unable to preside over the convention. His address could not 
be delivered by him. 
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the brains of his hand uncultivated is incapacitated in a 
large measure for usefulness and enjoyment. What- 
ever our youth expect to do in future life the educa- 
tional worth of the culture of the hands is comparable 
with that of any other form of educatian. The intel- 
lectual imagination of the pupil is appealed to over and 
over in the books and elementary science, but thru the 
hand the constructive imagination which is the most 
vital to the originality and individuality of the child is 
still too largely ignored in education. 
The Supremacy of the Heart. 

Some belittle sentiment as a work of weakness. 
Wholesome sentiment is stronger than intellectuality. 
The heart sees farther than the eye, feels more deeply 
than the hand, and understands more profoundly than 
the brain. The heart is the seer in the kingdom of life. 
It knows divine writ in sky, in field, in‘ friend, and in 
God. The heart is the comrade of the hand, and the 
shekinah of the understanding. Half-hearted is half 
lost ; whole-hearted is the beginning of salvation. The 
badge of the heart is, 

“A chaplet from the tree of life.” 


The plea of a great English writer was for “a shade 
more soul” in the aristocratic barbarians of his country- 
men, and a shade more soul is the need of our civiliza- 
tion and the crying want of our entire educational sys 
tem to-day. 

Household Economics, 


Victor Hugo conceives man possessed of three cen- 
ters, the brain, the heart, the stomach, and says,— 
“Civilization is but a mass, science is matter, religion is 
blessed with hams, feudality with digests, royalty is 
obese.” He gives the characteristics of the stomach as 
appetite, satiety, and putrefaction. He makes it break 
the equilibrium between the soul and the body and 
makes Rabelais, the discoverer of the stomach’s place in 
history. This conception of Hugo is still too prevalent. 
Education has overlooked this third center—the stomach 
in civilization. Learning and science are beginning to 
hear the divine call of the stomach, to displace its 
satiety with purity of flesh, and its putrefaction with 
nobility of soul. Household economics is fundamental 
in the humanities. It is not a few practical lessons in 
cooking at the summer Chautauqua, but the crowning 
of a four-year course of higher education beyond gradu- 
ation from the high school. Household economics 
makes for the redemption of this third zenter in civili- 
zation. 

Re-Emphasis of Old-Time Virtues. 

Under these H’s some old-time virtues need re-empha- 
sizing. The rapid development of our physical resources, 
and the consequent ease of multi-millionaires, has be- 
gotten a spirit of wrong stature of life. Many of our 


- people have roamed the continent for a better place and 


greater ease; many have rushed into the cities in hope 
of having less work to do; parents declare in the pres- 
ence of their children that these children shall not have 
to work as hard as they; these children dream of ely- 
sian fields in the language of the old hymn, “dressed in 
living green,” without the intervention of calloused 
hands and hardened nerves to produce them. We used 
to hear, “Labor conquers all things.” Now luck, chance, 
and a piece of good fortune, secure all things and the 
world goes dreaming after it, forgetting that luck is a 
fool and pluck is a hero. Instead of the certainty and 
never-failing increase of horest labor, too many have 
changed the old hymn, 
“Sure I must fight if I would win, 
Increase my courage, Lord,” 

to “Sure I must speculate if I would win,” and it 
doesn’t make much difference whether the Lord is in it 
or not. Even the laboring people have taken up the 
idea of there being a laboring class, and we are all mak- 
ing false divisions of our American society by wrong 
standards of classification. In fitting American girls 
and boys for truest citizenship the old doctrine of the 
nobility of labor must be reiterated. 
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Educational Movements at Home and Abroad.” 


By Michael E. Sadler, LL.D., Director of Inquiries and “Reports, Education 
Office, London, England. 


The keynote of the best educational thought of our 
time is hope. Never before has the work of national 
education been so full of promise for the future, or of 
deeper interest to the teacher, the administrator, and 
the student. But there can be no standing still in edu- 
cational effort at the present time. The world is pass- 
ing thru a period of rapid and disturbing change in the 
sphere of thought and of economic conditions. We live 
in a time of spiritual unrest, which in many subtle ways 
produces unrest ineducation. Education has constantly 
to readjust itself, in order to guard against new dangers 
which arise thru the disintregation of older habits of 
thought and ways of life. ‘The triumphant advance of 
applied science threatens to bring about social conditions 
in which, unless forethought is exercised, individual 
initiative may be unduly hampered by the pressure of 
great masses of capital controlled by corporations. 
Moreover, the decay of many old restraints and the 
weakening of some of the older forms of upholding tra- 
dition and authority have deprived many people of a 
sorely needed support in the trials of life, and there are 
signs of a great longing in many minds for the peace 
which definite and unfaltering conviction can give. Edu- 
cation is sensitive to these atmospheric changes in hu- 
man thought and sentiment, Ali over the world there 
are marks of educational unrest. 

Educators, therefore, are looking around in all direc- 
tions for suggestions as to the best lines of further ad- 
vance. It is significané that each nation is realizing, 
more fully than before, how much it may gain by study- 
ing the educational histery and development of other 
nations. Students of education in Great Britain are 
keenly alive to the characteristic excellence of Amer- 
ican, French, and German schools. Germans are care- 
fully following the course of educational development in 
France, Great Britain, and America. And in the re- 
cent parliamentary inquiry into French secondary edu- 
cation frequent reference was made to German, to Amer- 
ican, and to English experience. Education, indeed, is 
so intimately national a thing that no country can with 
alvantage directly imitate the educational system ef an- 
other country. Hach nation must needs build up its 
own system in accordance with its own traditions and 
national needs. But the comparative study of educa- 
tional systems is full of valuable suggestions and of 
stimulus. In this branch of the scientific study of edu- 
cation, the United States have been among the pioneers, 
largely thru the labors of the late Dr. Barnard, of Dr. W. 
T. Harris, U.S. commissioner of education, and of Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia university. 

The strong points of the best tradition in English edu- 
cation are its conviction that physical training and close 
contact with nature are essential things in true culture; 
that it is a mistake to regard purely inte!lectual train- 
ing as the sole work of a well-organized school system ; 
that education does not come thru books alone or.words 
alone, but also thru making things, thru first-hand con- 
tact with stubborn materials, thru the training of hand 
and eye, and thru practice in the arts of home life ; that 
it is expedient to cultivate many kinda of expression of 
the human spirit, and not to confine our training to the 
powers of verbal expression, but rather to encourage ex- 
pression thruart, thru making things, thru the exercise 
of judgment in practical affairs, and thru practice in the 
work of organization and government. The fundamen- 
tal belief of the best Eaglish educators has always been 
that the true fruit of a good education is not knowledge 
alone, or intellectual agility alone, but a combination of 
four things—discipline of body, enlightenment of mind, 
balance of judgment, and obedience to duty. 


*Abstract of address beforethe N. E. A. 


Such an ideal of education, however, presupposes for 
its best work a stable order of society, an undisturbed 
acceptance of certain broad principles of conduct, and a 
general agreement as to the right application of those 
principles. It is peculiarly liable to confusion, injury, 
and unsettlement at a time of upheaval in the ideas 
which underlie the traditional ways of thinking. The 
disintegrating effects of scientific criticism have, there- 
fore, been especially noticeable in the strongest parts of 
English education. Moreover, the characteristic defect 
of a type of education which lays marked stress on 
ethical rather than on intellectual influences, is a ten- 
dency to underrate the value and moral bearing of in- 
tellectual thoroness. Hence the urgent need fora re- 
vision of the intellectual standard in many parts of 
English education. The intellectual standard is far 
from being low, but it needs re-adjustment. Many of 
the brightest English boys are learning too much of 
things which they will not need in after life, and too little 
of things which it is imperatively necessary for them to 
know. But rapid changes are taking place in the Eng- 
lish schools. Never before in her history has England 
shown signs of being on the verge of so vigorous an edu- 
cational movement. And those who have most closely 
followed the signs of that movement are best aware how 
much stimulus and guidance have come to it from the 
study of American and German education. 


But it is with the underlying principles of American 
education rather than of German that most English 
teachers find themselves in closest sympathy. It is to 
be desired that there should be more intercourse be- 
tween American and English teachers. Distance makes 
many forms of regular meeting impossible. Might not 
more be done, however, to encourage graduate study by 
young English students at American universities, and 
vice versa? English conditions are full of interest to 
the student of social science, and I should like to see 
courses of graduate study in social economics, in Eng- 
lish educational history and practice, and in the prin- 
ciples and practice of municipal, colonial, and Indian 
administration, organized at Oxford and Cambridge, in 
London, Birmingham, and Manchester, for the benefit 
of graduate students from other countries besides my 
own. I have only mentioned, out of many subjects, 
two or three in which England isin a position to offer 
especially interesting opportunities of advanced, prac- 
tical study. The benefit which England would derive 
from the intellectual stimulus and from the future re- 
sults of such systematic investigation would be great. 
And I am convinced that the students would find much 
material for profitable study. 


Another suggestion has been made which I desire to 
submit to your consideration. It has been suggested 
that encouragement should be given to American teach- 
ers to come and teach for a short time in English 
schools and vice versa. If something can be done in this 
direction, I believe that much good would follow. The 
chief difficulty is a practical one, namely, that neither 
in the United States nor in England is there any central 
authority which appoints teachers to positions in the 
schools. In both countries appointments are made 
locally. But much might be done by means of a joint 
committee which would disseminate information as to 
vacancies, examine the credentials of applicants, facili- 
tate the exchange of references, and bring the idea of 
such interchange of qualified teachers effectively before 
the public in the two countries. Beginning in a small 
way the experiment would be tested by its results, 
and personally I believe that it would lead to a fruit- 
ful interchange of ideas, of suggestions, and of ex- 
perience. 
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Educational Progress of the Year 1901-2.* 


By William Rainey Harper, President of the University of Chicago. 


In the field of elementary education the most signifi- 
cant single event—taat which has touched the largest 
number of persons and affected them most keenly— has 
been the death of Colonel Francis W. Parker. As in 
the case of most men who have accomplished much, 
the greatness of his work was not fully apparent until 
he was taken away.- The universal appreciation of his 
leadership, the universal testimony to the greatness of 
his career, and the universal mourning over his sudden 
death, together constitute the most striking event of 
the year. That he should be taken away at the very 
moment when he was about to enjoy the fruition of a 
lifetime’s work, and that he should not be permitted 
to enter the buildings on whose plans he had spent so 
much time and energy, was indeed pathetic ; but that 
he had built foundations broad and strong for future 
work in the field of elementary education ; that he had 
made noteworthy contributions to the cause of public 
school education ; that, indeed, he was one of the great 
Jeaders of the last quarter of a century is everywhere 
acknowledged. Altho he was an officer of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, I may be permitted to say these 
things, in view of the fact that his connection 
with the institution was so brief; and I am sure 
that the general educational public will approve the 
policy adopted by the university, to go forward with the 
work waich he established and to undertake the accom- 


plishment of this work in accordance with his purpose 


and his spirit. To this is pledged the faculty of the 
School of Education, sv closely connected with him 
personally and officially, and to this is pledged also the 
new director, Mr. Dewey. It is not too much to expect 
that this faculty shall develop, on the foundations which 
have already been laid, a great and noble institution 
from which good and only good shall emanate for the 
public school system of thecountry. 

The curriculum of the common school in these last 
years has greatly expanded, and now includes much 
material drawn from the departments of natural science, 
drawing, art, manual training, as well as from those of 
history and literature. This material is so various in 
its character and solarge,in its amount as to produce “a 
stuffed condition of the school course which occasions 
uneasiness and distress.” The ‘‘new education” has 
given us certain problems that urgently demand solu- 
tion. It is generally understood that these problems 
group themselves under two heads: (1) how to select 
in each department of study the most important topics 
for treatment, and (2) how to bring these various de- 
partments of study into such relationship with each 
other that each will contribute to the other, and that 
waste shall be reduced to a minimum. 

So far as I am able to gather the facts, no new 
principles or theories have been projected during the 
past year. Leaders in the new education have concen- 
trated their efforts upon its practical side. 

No one can fail to see the increasing acknowledg- 
ment in the modern education of the child of the im- 
portance of training in esthetics. In more than one 
great center there has been manifested a growing de- 
sire to decorate and beautify the buildings. It has been 
suggested that perhaps in no former year has greater 
interest been taken in the architecture of the school 
buildings than during this year. The work accom- 
plished in this regard in the cities of Boston, New York, 
and Chicago deserves especial mention. 

One characteristic of the teacher’s work, which stands 
in marked contrast with that of even recent years is the 
larger freedom accorded each individual teacher ; free- 
dom from the old conventions and ideas as to what con- 
stituted curriculum as wellas method. The breaking up 
of these formal conceptions has resulted ina spiritual 


*Paper read before the National Council. [Considerably 
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liberty formerly unknown and capable of producing the 
largest efficiency in the work of the individual teacher. 
The work is no longer so mechanical. The presentation of 
these new subjects compels variety of method, and it is 
a noteworthy fact that with this greater freedom from 
conventional treatment there is a growth of mind and 
spirit which gives an inspiration and arouses an en- 
thusiasm incomparable with that of the old regime. 
There are some who think that this freedom of the 
teacher has had its origin in the efforts made within 
these later times to adjust the work of the school to its 
environment ; to have the child study things instead of 
studying about things; to bring him into contact with 
real life instead of that which represents life. 

The friends in the stronghold of kindergarten work, 
Chicago, have been greatly exercised lest a backward 
step should be taken in this important field. At times 
it has seemed that the whole department of kindergar- 
ten work might have to be abandoned in the city of 
Chicago for lack of funds. It is probable that nothing 
could have done more to arouse the public interest in 
the subject than the danger which was thought to ex- 
ist. It may be said with confidence that at no previous 
time has the position of the kindergarten work been 
more strongly established ; and to my mind this consti- 
tutes one of the mostimportant facts in the educational 
history of the year. Whatever may be the actual pro- 
cedure during the coming school year in Chicago, the 
place of the kindergarten has been vindicated in the 
minds of the great majority of its citizens, and the fu- 
ture budget must contain liberal provision for this di- 
vision of educational work. 


Rural Schools, 


Much may be expected from the campaign now being 
made in Michigan in behalf of the centralized rural 
school. Strong public sentiment has been aroused, and 
while hitherto the state grange has opposed every move- 
ment in this direction, a large part of its membership 
has come to advocate the proposed change. The dis- 
trict schools will be great gainers from this movement. 

An interesting development in connection with the 
rural schools, especially in the states of Wisconsin and 
Missouri, is to be noted in the introduction of instruc- 
tion in agriculture. This, of course, corresponds to the 
introduction of industria], or manual training in the city 
schools. It is an application of the now generally rec- 
ognized principle of bringing the school work into close 
touch with the home life of the pupil ; and it may safely 
be predicted that no more important application of the 
principle has yet been discovered. The nature of the 
subjects thus introduced, and their pedagogical possi- 
bilities, combine to make this step one of marked sig- 
nificance in the history of education. The complete re- 
ports of the revision of the public school system of Ohio 
have not yet been published, but from private informa- 
tion it may be said that a most rigid revision of the sys- 
tem has been adopted, and that the Ohio public school 
system may henceforth take its place side by side with 
that of other states which have in these last years made 
great progress. 

Southern Education. 


The Southern Education Board, which was the out- 
come of the Capon Springs conference held in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., in 1901, has already shown its strength 
and its power to accomplish good results. For the first 
time in the history of Southern education a comprehen- 
sive undertaking has been launched founded upon true 
principles. That educational work in the South should 
have to do with the education of the white man as well 
as the negro; that it should be worked out, for the most 
part, by Southern men; and that it should begin with 
the public school in the South, are principles which ap- 
peal directly to the common sense of every intelligent 
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thinker. It is confessedly true that the Southern states 
have not received their proper share of the great gifts 
for education. Twenty-five per cent. of the population 
of our country should receive a larger proportion than 
3 per cent. of the general contributions to education. 

The distinctive interest of the Southern Board, is in 
the public school, and it is particularly concerned in 
those forms of education ‘‘ which look toward thrift, in- 
dustry, and usefulness.” This fact will guarantee, in 
part at least, the adoption of the principles of the new 
education. 

A still more recent forward step in the interests of 
Southern education is the organization of a body called 
the General Education Board. The function of this 
board is entirely distinct from that of the Southern Ed- 
ucation Board. The latter exists for the purpose of 
developing an educational sentiment. The former board 
has been organized to receive, hold, and dispose money 
for Southern education. The board has already at its 
command a fund of more than a million dollars. Its 
methods of work are those born of large experience, 
and its breadth of sympathy and its wisdom have ai- 
ready been satisfactorily administered. No stronger 
agencies, no agencies more greatly needed, have been 
established in any sphere of work, educational or indus- 
trial, in this last year, than the agencies named—the 
Southern Education Board and the General Education 
Board. 

Secondary Schools. 

In connection with the curriculum of the secondary 
schools, three or four tendencies may be clearly noted. 
Une is the introduction of courses relating to commercial 
and industrial subjects. The passing year has seen 
great strides forward in this particular. Is this phase 
of secondary work moving perhaps at too rapid a rate? 
We must not forget that years are required to develop 
a new subject for practical educational results. Are we 
throwing aside those subjects, whose educational value 
has been tested beyond question, for the sake of intro- 
ducing new subjects which, at all events, for a long 
period must prove to be of lesser value? 

Another tendency which, during the present year, 
has attracted special attention is the substitution of the 
certificate system for examinations in connection with 
college entrance. To those of us who are familiar with 
the working of this system in the West this proposition 
has in it nothing that is new. It would seem, however, 
that this idea, born in the West, is making its way 
slowly but surely into the Eastern sections of the coun- 
try. The indications are quite clear that before long 
the certificate system in one form or another will be 
adopted by Eastern institutions. - 

The tendency toward the introduction of elective 
work in secondary schools has unquestionably increased 
during this past year. In so far as such election is 
virtually an arrangement of studies in groups of closely 
connected subjects, no exception to it may be taken ; 
but to the proposition that the average secondary 
student is able, even with the parents’ help, to select his 
subjects, and that such selection, because it is an elec- 
tion on his part, is preferable to the grouping of sub- 
jects which the best experience has approved, the writer 
desires to enter earnest protest—a protest based upon 
experience with students of a still maturer age. It 
has been my experience, after careful study of the facts 
as brought to light in the operation of different systems, 
that the average boy or girl in the freshman or sopho- 
more college years exhibits an utter inability to make 
wise decision between various courses of instruction. 
The choice will be determined, ina majority of instances, 
by the hour of recitation, or some statement concerning 
the course by a fellow student. Least of all does be 
have in mind the relationship of the course to the work 
which lies before him. I am, therefore, strongly of the 
opinion that, unless the choice of subject in secondary 
work is practically controlled by the principal, election 
will prove injurious rather than helpful. Much is said, 
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in connection with the open elective system, both in 
secondary school and college, of the advice given by in- 
structors and the assistance rendered by parents, but 
practical experience goes to show that no one is more 
easily influenced by whims than the parents, and that 
too frequently the instructor is a specialist who has 
little interest in or knowledge of subjects outside of 
those with which he himself is directly connected. 

The rapidly growing demand on the part of high 
schools and academies for teachers of athletics, manual 
training, and domestic science is significant of important 
educational tendencies, and the demand is no less sig- 
nificant than the fact that at the present time teachers 
in these specialties are so few that the demand cannot 
be met. 

A remarkable fact in connection with secondary 
schools is their phenomenal growth. I do not stop to 
present the statistics, for these have been indicated on 
more than one previous occasion. If it is true that the 
number of high school students has doubled within the 
last decade; that the great majority of all students 
who enter college now come from the high schools (it 
is an interesting fact that even in New England Dart- 
mouth college should receive from high schools more 
than a hundred of the hundred and forty-one members 
of its present junior class); that the number of high 
schools is increasing rapidly in every state; and that 
the scope of their curriculum is growing almost at a 
pace with the increase in numbers, the time has surely 
come when this factor in our educational machinery de- 
serves greater consideration than it has hitherto re- 
ceived. Wedged in between the great common school 
work and the higher work of colleges and universities, 
its prominence in the past has not been commensurate 
with itsimportance. The high school curriculum cannot 
longer be regarded as one to be adjusted as a prepara- 
tion for college. It may be questioned whether prepar- 
ation for college is the most important subdivision of 
high school work. In any case, these schools have 
come to occupy a unique field independent of higher in- 
stitutions. In many sections of the country the work 
is co-ordinate with the work of the smaller colleges, and 
the preparatory schools connected with the smaller col- 
leges no longer occupy their former place of importance 
and dignity. In fact, the high school is rapidly coming 
to be a rival of the smaller college itself. In some 
states the high school now does the work of the fresh- 
man year, and even some of the work of the sophomore 
year, this being recognized and accepted by the state 
universities. This tendency, while subversive of the re- 
lationships which have hitherto existed between college 
and preparatory school, and while injurious in the ex- 
treme to the growth and development of the smaller 
college, is a tendency which is invaluable and which de- 
serves encouragement. Itis a movement in the inter- 
ests of economy, of better secondary education, and of 
better and broader higher education. The time is com- 
ing when, in every state, the leading high schools will 
carry the work to the end of the sophomore year in col- 
lege. Nothing can be said in justification of the policy 
of stopping at an earlier point than this. 


College Entrance Requirements. 


If, as has been suggested, the most significant step in 
the field of secondary education in the Eastern states 
has been the successful inauguration of the college en- 
trance board, it is perhaps true that the most significant 
step in the West has been the establishment, by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, of its commission on accredited schools. This 
commission was established in 1901, and made its first 
report at the annual meeting held in Cleveland, March 
28, 1902. The commission consists of about forty mem- 
bers, equally divided between colleges and secondary 
schools. Its purpose is to effect reasonable uniformity 
in requirements for admission to college. If the plan 
recommended is put into operation, any student gradu- 
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ated from any school on the accredited list may without 
difficulty enter any college in the association. 

The report defines a unit course of study as a course 
covering a school year with four or five periods of at 
least forty-five minutes each per week. It is recom- 
mended that the high school curriculum contain not less 
than fifteen such units, and that the same number be 
accepted as fulfilling the requirements for admission to 
college. Of these fifteen units there shall always be 
three in English and two in mathematics. 

The report also presents : 

1. Definitions with detailed suggestions as to the 
ground to be covered in each unit of the several subjects 
of the high school curriculum. 

2. A plan of school inspection in accordance with 
which the list of accredited schools may be formed. 

3. Suggestions for the assignment of college credit 
for high school werk done in advance of the college en- 
trance requirements. 

In defining and describing unit courses of study the 
commission has based its recommendations on the defin- 
itions of the College Entrance Examination Board of 
the Middle States and Maryland, the Committee of 
Twelve of the American Philological Association, the 
Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, the Committee of Seven of the American Histor- 
ical Association, and the Department of Science of the 
National Educational Association. 

Higher Education. 

Every succeeding year of the past decade has wit- 
nessed a greater interest on the part of the American 
people at large in the work of higher education. The 
year just passing has contributed as much, perhaps, as 
any two or three of the preceding years. This larger 
interest is manifested by the increased attendance at all 
institutions giving instruction in higher work, by the 
greater numbers of men and women preparing them- 
selves for the work of instruction in higher institutions, 
and by the larger public generosity which is manifesting 
itself on every possible occasion. 

An important feature of higher educational work in 
most recent times is the attention which is being given 
to commercial and technical instruction. The time has 
come when the university is compelled to adjust itself 
more definitely to its environment. The prevailing 
characteristic of the modern environment is new in- 
cluded under these words: commercial and techno- 
logical. In spite of the fact that in Boston there exists 
the greatest technical school in America (the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology), Harvard university is 
compelled, so says its president, to establish by the side 
of it another school of technology. This is necessary 
in part because students who wish to attend school at 
Harvard desire instruction in technology, and also be- 
cause a university must serve as the true expression of 
the sentiment of its period. The state universities have 
naturally led the way in the development of technologi- 
cal work. Other universities must follow if they are to 
meet the demands of the times. It still remains to be 
seen whether the steps that have been taken in the direc- 
tion of commercial education of a college grade will 
realize the hopes of those who have engaged in it. Af- 
ter all, it is to be remembered that the main purpose of 
a college course is not the information which the stu- 
dent gains ; and yet it is to be conceded that any ordi- 
nary subject, well studied, may be used advantageously 
for the purposes of general education. 

It is generally conceded that the instruction given to 
students in the earlier college years has greatly im- 
proved within a short period. The custom of appoint- 
ing as tutors or instructors students who had just gradu- 
ated from college has almost disappeared in the better 
class of institutions. It is now expected that an in- 
structor shall have had at least three years of special 
training in the subject in which he is appointed to give 
instruction. In some institutions there must be added 
to this at least one or two years of class-room instruc- 
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tion before an appointment is made. Not long since 
it was a common complaint that students in their fresh- 
man year received poorer instruction than in the last 
years of the academy or high school; and there was 
ground for this complaint. It can no longer be made, 
however, in view of the men appointed in all our institu- 
tions to do the earlier college work. In many institu- 
tions the oldest and most experienced professors give 
a portion of their time to freshman and sophomore class- 
es. 

The feeling grows stronger in every quarter that the 
college course, at least for those who are to engage in a 
profession, must be shortened. It does not seem that 
the Harvard plan of three years meets with general 
favor, even in Cambridge, altho, according to the official 
report, 40 per cent. of the men now graduatirg from 
Harvard college finish their academic work within three 
years. It would seem to be a better plan to allow those 
who do not contemplate a professional course of study 
to take the full four years of work in college, and to ar- 
range for the other class to count their early profes- 
sional work as a part of the work accepted for the 
bachelor’s degree. A great forward step in the direc- 
tion of this policy has been taken in the recent action 
of Yale. This policy has been adopted as the basis for 
the organization of the schools of medicine and law in 
the University of Chicago. It is the most practicable 
solution of the problem which cenfronts us, and bids 
fair to be the commonly accepted solution within ashort 
time. 

President Jordan, of the Leland Stanford Junior uni- 
versity, has suggested to me that among the various 
important movements of the year is the disposition of 
small colleges to become junior colleges, turning their 
graduatesover to the universities at the beginning of the 
junior year. I may not dwell upon this opinion longer 
than to say that, within my own observation, many facts 
pointing in this direction have occurred. When some 
of our smaller colleges shall have come to appreciate 
the fact that their position in the educational world will, 
indeed, become a higher one if they will limit their work 
to that which they can do with thoroness and satisfac- 
tion to all concerned, and will encourage their students 
at the end of the sophomore year to take advantage of 
the larger foundations to be found in the state univer- 
sities and in the great cities of the country, a great step 
forward will have been taken. The adoption of this 
policy by even a few will inaugurate a movement, the 
ultimate results of which will be of incalculable value to 
the cause of higher education. 

Character of University Presidents. 

No fact has been commented on more widely than 
that which has been thoroly illustrated by the change 
of presidency at Princeton; namely, the transfer of the 
control of education from the clergy to the Jaity. In 
the Association of American universities only one insti- 
tution is under the administration of a clergyman ; that 
one isthe Roman Catholic university at Washington, 
and is essentially a theological institution. Special at- 
tention was drawn to this fact in the address of Mr. 
Eliot at the Columbia celebration. The significance of 
it is self-evident, and, when coupled with the fact that 
so small a number of college graduates in our univer- 
sities now plan for the profession of preaching, the sig- 
nificance grows even more startling. Moreover, from 
no quarter, not even from the clergy, do we find criti- 
cism of this policy. It seems to meet with general 
favor and approval. Surely, if anywhere, the old régime 
would have continued in Princeton; but even at Prince- 
ton the new policy has been adopted. The fact is itself 
a commentary upon the function and place of higher 
education in the public mind. It is an epitome of the 
great change which has taken place within so short a 
time. One may not be too sure that this change is al- 
together good. Time alone will determine whether 
something is not lost in this transfer. Itdoes not mean 
that our institutions of Jearning are any less religious 
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either in fact or in theory, for it may be confidently 
maintained that never, in the history of higher educa- 
tion, has the religious spirit prevailed more widely, or 
extended more deeply, than at present. It does not 
mean that questions of ethics or of philosophy occupy a 
less prominent place than in former years, It does not 
mean that Biblical instruction is now taking a second- 
ary place in comparison with that which it has hitherto 
occupied ; for here again, as everyone knows, never be- 
fore in the history of college education have Biblical 
studies occupied the place in academic instruction which 
they hold to-day. But if it does not mean these things, 
what does it mean? Simply that the work of education 
is itself a separate profession, distinct from preaching, 
Carnegie and Rhodes Bequests. 

The two greatest single events in the history of 
higher education during the past year—indeed, during 
the past ten years—are those connected with Mr. 
Rhodes's proposition for American and colonial scholar- 
ships at Oxford, and the foundation of the Carnegie in- 
stitution in Washington for research work. It is in- 
tensely interesting to note that these two great events 
were announced within ninety days of each other, and 
that the one is distinctly for educational purposes, the 
other for purposes of research, the two thus covering 
the entire function of the modern university. It is in- 
teresting to note further that in one case the provision 
is made by a foreigner, altho intended to benefit Amer- 
ican youth, and that in the other case the provisien is 
also made by a man of foreign birth, its purpose being 
to elevate and dignify and increase the possibilities of 
research work in the land of his adoption. The mem- 
bers of the National Educational Council cannot fail to 
have noted that the action of Mr. Carnegie was the di- 
rect result of a report made by a committee of this 
council a year ago, and that the Carnegie institution 
has been established on precisely the lines laid down in 
the report of this council’s committee. 

The president of one of our oldest institutions writes 
to me privately this statement concerning these great 
gifts: ‘‘ The relation of the great gifts of the past year 
to the future like those of Carnegie or Rhodes, is so 
problematical that I do not, so early as this, venture to 
estimate their importance.” 

It is plainly possible that great injury to the cause of 
education may result from gifts of this magnitude, un- 
less they are properly administered. On the basis of 
important testimony, coming to me directly from leaders 
of education in Scotland, Iam convinced that Mr. Car- 
negie’s gift to Scotch universities up to the present time 
has resulted in far greater injury than good to those in- 
stitutions and to the cause of education in that country. 
One of the most dangerous weapons in the world is a 
large sum of money badly administered in a good cause. 
It is, therefore, as has been suggested, too early to haz- 
ard an opinion on the good or evil results of these gifts. 
That both of them have great possibilities of good no 
one can deny. The Carnegie fund has been established 
for research and ought to contribute largely to institu- 
tional co-operation ; but if, instead of encouraging the 
work of research and investigation as already established 
in our institutions of learning, it endeavors to detach 
such work from those institutions and to gather to it- 
self the responsibility and the credit for such work; if, 
instead of strengthening the work where it already 
exists, it undertakes to establish new foundations, in- 
dependent of these institutions, in order that its own 
work may be more tangible, it will prove to be the great- 
est curse to higher education in this country instead of 
a blessing. If the Rhodes scholarships are to be em- 
ployed to detach from the American environment one 
hundred or more young men of special ability each year 
and transport them to foreign soil in order to imbue 
them with foreign ideas at an age when they are 
peculiarly impressionable ; if the purpose of this founda- 
tion is to draw all men to a recognition of the doctrine 
of imperialism as it is embodied in the British empire, 
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the execution of this trust may prove a curse instead of 
a blessing to those who avail themselves of its privileges. 

But there is no good reason to suppose that these in- 
jurious results will follow. The men to whose trust has 
been committed the Carnegie institution are men of 
broad sympathies and of large ideas. Altho thus far 
no sufficient indication has been given of the policy of 
the institution to lead us to suppose that the original 
proposition of institutional co-operation has a Jarge 
place in the minds of those immediately in control, time 
will convince all who have relationship to this institu- 
tion that only such a policy will be productive of the 
best results. And, surely, in the disposition of the 
Rhodes scholarship there will be employed that same 
large wisdom which has thus far characterized British 
statesmanship and diplomacy. The form of the gift is 
sufficiently indefinite to make it possible to modify the 
original propesition and to permit these scholarships to 
be for graduate work rather than for undergraduate 
work. In any case, regulations may easily be estab- 
lished which will make profitable this temporary sojourn 
of American youth in a country so closely connected 
with our history and our sympathies. England and 
America stand together to-day, and in the future will 
continue to stand together, in all great international 
and humanitarian movements; and this additional bond 
of union may be not the least important one in bringing 
about great international reforms in which England and 
the United States shall take the lead. 


The Outlook. 


We who are workers in the educational field to-day 
live in a period of great and wide-reaching opportunity. 
Our predecessors knew nothing of the advantages which 
we enjoy. The outlook which presents itself to us 
would have been for them an utterly impossible one. 
Greater wisdom is needed to-day in view of these new 
and splendid opportunities. The work of the teacher 
grows more and more secure, and it is more and more 
highly esteemed by the people at large. It is the high- 
est career man or woman is permitted to follow. The 
greatest of all men was a teacher, a Man who employed 
the methods of a teacher and was recognized as such by 
all who met him. In view of the achievements of the 
past, and the possibilities and opportunities of the 
future, let us “gird our loins,” put on new strength, 
and take up the burden of life for another year with 
new courage and with a never-failing faith in the dignity 
and value of the work which God has given us to do. 


Se 


Pioneering in New England.* 
By Dr. JOHN W. PERRIN, Western Reserve, Cleveland, O. 


The Puritans of New England belonged to that mid- 
dle class in the home country that has made England 
what it is to-day. They were not ignorant men; on 
the contrary, many of the earliest settlers had been 
trained in the universities of England. They were men 
of lofty character and of a high order of intelligence. 
They were pre-eminently religious and had an abiding 
faith in the Calvinistic doctrines they had espoused. 
They gave up heme, kindred, and native land to come to 
a region uninhabited save by savages. Even here, 
amidst physical dangers, they regarded ignorance as 
their worst enemy. Accordingly, as early as July 20, 
1629, a school was established. By 1635, Boston took a 
more advanced step and made provision for a public 
school. By 1647, a school system had been created that 
required the establishment of schools in all towns and 
the attendance of the children upon them. 

Before the union with Massachusetts colony in 1691, 
very little had been done by Plymouth colony. Schools 
were not wholly wanting, however. After the union tle 
Massachusetts system applied to the province. 


* Abstract of paper delivered before Department of Secon- 
dary Education, July, 10, rgo2. 
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The laws of Connecticut during these centuries were 
much like those of Massachusetts. Schools were re- 
quired in all towmts, and attendance was made obligatory. 
In Rhode Island little was done in the way of establish- 
ing schools for the people. Here the idea prevailed, as 
it always has in England until very recently, that public 
elementary schools are charitable institutions. The 
same idea prevailed in the South, and to some extent in 
Pennsylvania. 

Of the other New England states, little need be said. 
From 1641 till 1693, New Hampshire was a part of 
Massachusetts. After its separation its Jaws in spirit 
were the same as those of Massachusetts. Vermont 
was not permanently settled until 1724. Prior to the 
revolution no attempt was made to establish a school 
system. 
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Function of Knowledge in Education.” 
By Supt. C. B. GILBERT, Rochester, N. Y. 


All definitions of education exclude the acquisition of 
knowledge, and yet practically all educational discussion 
and practice treat it as the substantial thing in educa- 
tion. 

“ Knowledge is not power, it is a condition of power.” 
In education knowledge has four principal functions. 

First : In its simplest form, which we call intelli- 
gence, it is the working basis of all intelligent activity, 
and hence of all education. This intelligence includes 
acquaintance with the symbols used in reading, writing, 
and computing. 

Secend : Knowledge serves as a gymnastic, thru the 
act of acquiring which the mind is disciplined. 

The third function of knowledge in education is an 
outgrowth of the first. It is to acquaint the child with 
his environment, material, spiritual, and social, that is to 
produce a larger intelligence. 

The fourth function is to furnish nutriment to the 
growing mind, following the analogy of an organism. 

The acceptance of this analogy is fundamental to 
any true view of the educational process. 

The danger attending its use is merely the danger 
attending the use of all analogies. Analogy is not 
identity, and any analogy may hence run into absurdity, 
especially an analogy between a material fact and a 
spiritual truth, but the danger in the use of the only 
alternative is vastly greater. 

There is no language for metaphysics but that bor- 
rowed from the material world. This must be either 
biological, taken from things having life, or physical, 
taken from things without life. In education the 
former is the only safe analogy. 

Those who consider the first and third functions of 
knowlege in education the important ones, accept ne- 
cessarily the physical analogy. They treat the mind as 
a receptacle, and education as storing it with useful 
knowlege. 

Those who believe that discipline is the function of 
knowledge in education confuse figures. They regard 
the mind as a tool to be sharpened and as a something 
to be trained as a trisk animalis trained according to a 
law external to itself. 

Those who accept the fourth function ,regard the 
mind as an organism to be nourished according to its 
own law. 

Emphasis upon the first or. common intelligence 
function has produced the narrow school of the bare 
three r's. 

Emphasis upon the second or disciplinary function 
has produced the formal discipline of the alleged facul- 
ties with all its woes. It tends to the disregard of con- 
tent. Any old thing will do. 

It has produced the school of dull grind devoid of 
joy and spontaneity, words without thought, rules with- 
out thought, rules without understanding, and, on the 
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ethical side, force, spiritual anarchy, hypocrisy. 

Emphasis upon the third or higher intelligence func- 
tion has produced tke school of verbal culture, words, 
words, words, every substitute for real knowledge. 

Emphasis upon the fourth function has produced the 
true school of spontaneous joyful activity, in which the 
needs of the children determine largely both the con- 
tent and the method of his study. It is the foe of iso- 
lation, but rather relates school life to the life outside 
by vital ties. 

Moreover, it includes all the others. It is the school 
of freedom and joy and hard work and discipline and 
abundance of knowledge, because the center is a grow- 
ing child, needing nourishment rich and varied, ard 
every activity engaged in and tte knowledge im parted 
is prepared to meet his needs. 

Thus and only thus is a child best fitted for social 
efficiency which is the end of education. 


we 
Education in the Appreciation of Art.* 


By Chancellor William BAYARD Craic, Drake Univ, Ia. 


Man sees truth in the operations of nature and by 
the aid of reason produces science; he sees truth as 
related to character and conduct and by the aid of con- 
science produces ethical systems; he sees truth as 
beauty, and inspired by joy or other emotion produces art. 

Science, religion, and art are essential to a complete 
civilization. 

In our young and vigorous country we are strong in 
science, respectable in religion, and weaklings in art. 
We have been too busy with the utilitarian and ma- 
terial development of our continent to bave time for 
art. Ask an average American citizen about matters of 
trade or government, and he will give an intelligent and 
self-reliant answer ; ask him for an opinion concerning a 
work of art, and he will probably answer with a con- 
ventional phrase and pass on, feeling that he has said 
something flat, ridiculous, or both. He has no knowl- 
edge of fundamental principles by which to judge an art 
production, and for this great lack the schools and col- 
leges must be beld to account. 

A grammar school student can be made to grasp the 
significance of Tolstoi’s definition of art, “ Art ishuman 
activity consisting in this, that one man consciously, 
by means of external signs, hands on to others feelings 
that he has lived thru, and that other people are in- 
fected by these feelings and also experience them.” 

This is the best definition yet produced. It leaves 
beauty to take care of itself and makes the expression 
of his feeling the supreme aim of the artist. 

This is right. The divine idea is beautiful in itself, 
and beautiful is the body the divine idea weaves for 
itself, whether by the processes of nature or by the 
hands of the inspired artist. 

When one learns that skill in technique is not art, 
but simply a form of skilled mechanics that must have 
behind it the inspiration of the artist to produce art at 
all, one is able to eliminate a very large part of all that 
calls itself art. 

The first question in art appreciation or criticism is, 
Does this work appeal tomy heart? Wasit inspired by 
a true emotion and does it arouse the same feeling in 
me? 

True feeling on the part of the artist will fulfill all 
the laws regulating successful expression. It will in- 
sure unity, simplicity, sincerity, vigor, precision, and 
conscious power. 

In our materialistic civilization we need the inclina- 
tion and ability to understand and appreciate the lan- 
guage of art by which the interpreters of the realm of 
emotion and beauty would impart their light and love 
to the world. 


* Abstract of paper read before the Department of Higher 
Education. The complete paper will be published in Aduca- 
tional Foundations for September, 
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The Use and Danger of Method.* 


By Supt. W. A. MILLIS, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Education is a movement in the life of the individual 
orcommunity. Teaching is an art employed in facili- 
tating and directing this movement along lines believed 
to be wholesome. ‘I'he educational process is, according 
to certain laws, determined by the nature and sequence 
of activities thru which the individual must pass if he 
is to grow. Teaching must conform to these laws to be 
effective. 

The teacher must understand the principles of eduea- 
tion, not a3 something out of which she may deduce 
rules of teaching, but asa criterion by which she may 
test the worth of what she is doing. Teaching is not 
applied pedagogy. Itis born of the teacher’s dwn in- 
stinct and inventiveness. However, it must not trans- 
gress the general principles, else it will be futile. Edu- 
cational method is to the teacher what chart and com- 
pass are to the sailor. Art has to do with particular 
situations. The particular child and the particular 
teacher with her resources and limitations are always 
primary elements to be reckoned with. The actual 
problem of the teacher is to move the child from where 
he is found to where he is wanted. In the movement 
the teacher must enjoy entire liberty inthe employment 
of ways and means, instrumentalities and devices, keep- 
ing, all the time, within the limits fixed by the principles 
of education. 

Two of the chief dangers in teaching are : restricting 
the teacher to the practice which some particular 
teacher or school has found successful, and destroying 
the vital spark of her work by the slavish attempt to de- 
duce the practice of the school-room from laws of psy- 
chology. Thereis great danger in the frequent demand 
for uniformity of text-books, courses, and methods. 
Each school has the right to do for its pupils what they 
most need to have done, and in the way in which it can 
best do them. In the effort to make teaching scientific 
there is alwaya danger of veiling the teacher’s personal- 
ity, obstructing her recourse to common sense and in- 
stinct, and of getting in the way of the child’s native 
development. 


*Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of Ele- 
mentary Education. 
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Agriculture in the Public Schools.* 


Some Convincing Experiences. 
By Miss CORRINNE MARCELLUS. 


I think we will all agree that gardening has great 
educational value, even for young children; but I am 
sure we will be unanimous in saying that it presents 
huge difficulties in most of our school environments. So 
rather than theorize I shall speak of what has been 
accomplished in some Chicago schools. 

The kindergartner in the D. S. Wentworth school 
felt strongly the value of gardening, and she fully 
demenstrated that “‘ where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
Encountering all the usual difficulties in securing a 
piece of old Mother Earth, large enough for the pur- 
pose, she appealed to the Mothers’ club. A garden 
25x50 feet was loaned by an interested mother. A 
thoro preparation of the teacher was accomplished by 
the help of the Chicago Public Library. The children 
cleared the ground and celebrated the occasion with a 
bonfire. They accompanied the director to engage a 
plowman, and then measured the beds with strings. 
Nasturtiums, morning glories, radishes, lettuce, eab- 
bages, onions, potatoes, pumpkins, sweet corn, and pop- 
corn were planted. The crop was good and before the 
close of school occurred a party was held where lettuce 
and radishes were conspicuous among the refreshments. 
Invitations decorated by the children with designs of 
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lettuce and radishes were sent to the mothers for a sale, 
and on the eventful day, the little shop keepers took in 
sufficient money to buy a much coveted picture for the 
kindergarten. A glorious harvest in the fall, a Thanks- 
giving party, in which another kindergarten participated, 
plenty of popcorn for the Christmas tree, a long sun- 
flower stalk for a flagstaff, and many seeds put away 
for next season, completed their triumphs. 

An experiment in the Burr school where all partici- 
pated was as follows: a vacant lot 348x158 feet was 
loaned, fenced in and ploughed, divided into beds and 
each room given a bed. Vegetables and grains only 
were planted, but every child was given seeds with in- 
structions for window boxes, and flower beds, and prizes 
were offered for the best results in the fall. 

Sr 


Physiography in Secondary Schools.* 
By J. A. MERRILL, State Normal School, West Superior, Wis. 


The secondary scheol in America occupies a unique 
position ; it is a preparation for business and profes- 
sional life on the one hand and it represents a certain 
degree of culture which admits to higher institutions of 
learning on the other. Physiography is now passing 
the critical stage in which the subject matter is reach- 
ing the classification that will stand the test of the pur- 
poses of secondary schools. In no subject is the ten- 
dency to cover much ground and deal with theoretical 
or even scientific speculation stronger than in physiog- 
raphy ; but this not only detracts from the value of the 
course, but is a waste of that most precious time for 
which so many practical subjects are clamoring. The 
course must, therefore, deal with practical things and 
in a way that will introduce the student to the elemen- 
tary technology of the great subject and enable him to 
apply the fundamental principles to the affairs of every- 
day life. The subject matter of such a course is neces- 
sarily limited in scope and may be outlined ina brief 
space. 

It should include a clear and definite study of the in- 
struments for testing the atmospheric conditions, the 
interpretation of weather maps in all particulars where- 
in conditions represented on the maps affect man locally, 
or in general. This demands the study of the entire at- 
mosphere and the application of physical forces to its 
movement. 

It should include the method of crust formation by 
deposition in ocean or other bodies of water, and knowl- 
edge by laboratory tests of the composition of different 
cemented and hardened rocks, and the products of alter- 
ation which these undergo on being exposed to the at- 
tacks of the atmosphere under circumstances which 
favor decoposition. 

The interpretation of detailed maps with all that they 
convey to the intelligent student opens up a source of 
information more certa:n than the printed book or pic- 
ture, and is in itself no little accomplishment. 

Life relation of topographic forms is the consumma- 
tion of this study and must constitute its highest and 
most important division. It not only gives an intelligent 
idea of the productive value of areas, but their economic 
importance in their utilization of the world’s great in- 
ventions. 


* Abstract of paper delivered before Department of Science 
Education. 
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Taxation and Teachers’ Salaries.* 
By Asst. Supt. A. G. LANE, Chicago, III. 


The evolution of the system of public instruction 
during the last century has brought about radical 
changes in the requirements for teaching, and has rap- 
idly developed the professional teacher. The natural 
result of increased efficiency in any department of labor 
is increased compensation. 

The vastsum spent for the education of the youth of 
this country is an indication of the importance placed 
upon it by the people. A republic’s strength is meas- 
ured by the intelligence, prosperity, and ideals of its 
people. The ideal standard that ‘‘all men are endowed 
with certain inalienable rights” has been interpreted by 
the people to mean that an education is an essential 
need of every child, also a right, and that it is the foun- 
dation for citizenship. 

In cities the problems of providing good streets, 
water, light, transportation, police and fire protection, 
parks, libraries, and schools have been carefully consid- 
ered, and are being successfully worked out. The 
equity and justice of caring for the sick, the defective, 
and the helpless poor have been quite fully recognized. 

Cities have made many demands and the response of 
the people in voting taxation has been prompt and will- 
ing. The rapid development of the country, the pro- 
ductive harvests, the rich mines, the boundless re- 
sources of wealth, have made it comparatively easy in 
the past to pay taxes for all public improvements. 

With increased wealth, the rates of interest on money 
have increased, the percentage of profits on small lines of 
business has been less ; concentration in capital has result- 
ed. These changes have led to ascrutiny of taxes, to their 
evasion, to reduced valuations, to legal limitations, and 
in instances to restricted public improvements, and to 
impaired public service. 

Any comparison of the growth, improvement, and 
cost of public service in the cities of this country will 
show that the older cities are gradually classifying their 
revenues and expenditures, concentrating the taxing 
power in one body to secure equity, making fair provis- 
ion for the necessary departments of public service, 
and limiting the total tax levies to a rate per cent. in 
harmony with substantial conservative business inter- 
ests. 

An examination of the report of the commissioner of 
labor, Bulletin 36, Sept., 1901, p. 925, gives statistics 
showing that the rate of school expenditures to the 
total expenditures was as follows: New York city 15%, 
Chicago 32%, Philadelphia, 17%, St. Louis 17%, Boston 
16%, Minneapolis 25”. 

In comparing the items for Chicago with the other 
cities, we find that the taxes levied in Chicago for spe- 
cial assessment and by the Drainage Commission are not 
included, hence the large per cent. credited to Chicago 
would be reduced. 

The percentages in other cities are: Cleveland, 21.5 ; 
Buffalo, 19: San Francisco, 21 ; Cincinnati, 15.5 ; Pitts- 
burg, 14 ; St. Paul, 19; Omaha, 26; Los Angeles, 33. 

The higher rates in Chicago, Omaha, and Los Ange- 
les are partly produced by the large amounts expended 
for buildings. 

The school revenues are therefore from 17.to 25% of 
the total tax. 

From the report of the United States commissioner of 
education for 1900 we find that the expenditures for 
teaching, as compared with the total expended for the 
schools, is as follows: New York city, 58%; Chicago, 
687; Philadelphia, 587; St. Louis, 54%; Boston, 587; 
Minneapolis, 657; Cleveland, 607; Buffalo, 59%; San 
Francisco, 82% ; Cincinnati, 82%. 

The high percentage for San Francisco and Cincin- 
nati are explained by the fact that only two per cent. of 
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total expenditures was for buildings, and in Chicago for 
the year 1900, only 10% of the expenditures was for 
buildings. On the other hand, in New York city the 
amount for buildings was 27% of the total expenditure ; 
ae Philadelphia it was 26%, and in Minneapolis it was 
20%. 

New York state spent $36,395,269 for schools for the 
year 1901, of which 59% of it, or $21,504,619 was for 
teachers’ salaries. 

Illinois spent $18,167,219 for school purposes for the 
year 1900, of which 63%, or $11,415,992 was for teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

About 60% of the total tax for school purposes tken 
is expended for teachers’ salaries. An examination of 
similar tables for other years and for some other cities 
and states shows some variations which doubtless could 
be easily interpreted, if all the facts were known. 

An examination of the basis of assessment in the va- 
rious cities and states shows a wide difference. Illinois 
assessments are 20%of the cash value of properiy ; New 
York city 70%, altho the law calls for full value; Phila. 
delphia, 80%, which is the legal basis; Boston, 1C0%; 
Baltimore, 75%; Cleveland, 30; Cincinnati, 60%; Buf- 
falo, 70% ; Syracuse, 100%; Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
60%. Ifthe taxes in these cities were assessed upon 
the cash value of all property, then the rate would be 
about 2% for all ordinary taxes. 

We found that the total school tax was from 17% to 
25% of the total tax for all purposes. Assuming 20% to 
be an average, the schoel tax is + of the total rate of 
2% for all purposes, or 4 millls on the dollar. 

We also found that the amount of the school tax 
fund devoted to teachers’ salaries was about 60% of the 
total school tax, or ? of 4 mills, which is 2? mills. 

It is probably safe to say that a tax of from2 to3 
mills on all property at its cash value would produce suffi- 
cient revenue to pay teachers’ salaries, and that a tax 
of 1 to 2 mills additional would provide for sites, 
buildings, and incidental expenses for maintenance. 

In considering this question of the education of all 
children for citizenship, the fact must not be over- 
looked that most of the states have in some degree as- 
sumed the responsibility by levying a state tax for the 
maintenance ef schools. The principle upon which the 
state tax was originally extended was, that the wealth 
of the whole state should contribute to the education of 
all the children. That standard should be maintained 
and the means should be provided to aid districts which 
are unable to sustain schools. 

The losation of railroads representing large capital, 
the accumulation of wealth at certain places, the mass- 
ing of working people in one district and the concentra- 
tion of wealthy people in another district, cause great 
variations in the local tax levies and emphasize the im- 
portance of the distribution of a state tax on a basis 
which wili help the poorer districts. 


The reports of county and statesuperintendents show 
that if effective instruction is to be imparted to all 
children, more generous provision must be made fer the 
ample compensation of teachers, for permanency in their 
work, and for centralized schools in the rural districts. 

The proposition that the fund for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries be increased by the distribution of a 
larger amount of money te be raised by general state 
tax and to be distributed in such a way as to insure the 
maintenance of rural schools for 160 to 180 days each 
year, is commended. 

Effective administration of a school system can be 
most easily secured when the teacher can work with the 
certainty of a compensation on a fixed scale, without 
radical and violent fluctuations ; when the general prin- 
ciples of civil service prevail, and teachers are retained 
during efficient service and good behavior. To secure 
these results in the la-ger cities, the statutes relating 
to the raising of taxes for the teachers’ salary fund 
should provide for an adequate and definite amount. 
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National Education in Argentina. 


It is well with a nstion when its highest representa- 
tive in the government recognizes the magnitude and 
surpassing importance of the universal education of the 
people. Still better it is when he shows himself to be 
well informed concerning the progress and present 
needs of the schools. Weuld that more rulers had so 
firm a grasp of the educational situation as the presi- 
dent of the Argentine Republic reveals in the follewing 
extract from his message to the National Congress : 


“General culture is making most encouraging progress 
thruout the country. I refer particulary to the com- 
mon school education, which, after all, is the most im- 
portant feature in democratic lifein our republic, While 
I am thorely in harmony with the belief that the state 
should support every kind of instruction for the people, 
even in special departments of science, I am convinced 
that the most serious responsibility of the government 
lies in the training of the great mass of its citizens for 
the proper appreciation of republican institutions. 

‘There are 4,538 primary schools in the Argentine 
Republic, which are attended by 460,229 pupils. The 
share of the city of Buenos Ayres is a very important 
one, for she has 247 public schools attended by 61,073 
pupils. 

“Public education with us is based upon an excellent 
law with administrative provisions leaving considerable 
scope to modern didactic improvements. It has devel- 
oped under most favorable auspices and has placed our 
country among the most enlightened governments in 
this branch of governmental function. 

“The social influence of the public school is stead- 
ily growing. The early prejudices against the dem- 
ocratic equality cultivated by the institution have 
been hushed. Our people new realize that the school- 
room furnishes an unparalleled basis for harmoniz- 
ation of the different secial elements which are 
active in the collective life of the republic. 

“The constant improvement of methods of teaching 
and the generous supply of apparatus for the public 
schools have won for Buenos Ayres a place among the 
most advanced cities of the world. 

“To meet the demand occasioned by the annual in- 
crease in attendance and by the newer idea of school 
hygiene and pedagogy, the city will soon add twenty-one 
new school buildings to the large number she already 
has, and which have been erected after the most suit- 
able types to be found in Germany and in the United 
States. 

“As regards secondary instruction I merely wish to add 
a few words to the words I addressed to Cengress in my 
latest message. As the problem of devising a definite 
plan which will fix the real aim of our national instruc- 
tion is still under your consideration, suppert of the 
present state of things is assured of hearty support. 

Several decrees have been issued establishing the 
amount and co-ordination of studies in the national 
colleges (or high schools) and in the normal schools, 
seeking for a better accomplishment of the work. 
At present the courses are somewhat overburdened with 
subjects which might more advantageously find their 
place in special institutions or universities, 

“The technical and professional scheols supported by 
the government are winning more and more the favor of 
the people, as the young people which go out from them 
give evidence of possessing the equipment necessary for 
industrial productiveness and commercial transaction. 
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In this field our modern system has departed far from 
the narrow limits of the old education. < 

“The best proof of the increasing success of this in- 
struction is the large number of young men who apply 
for admission to the agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial institutes, and the great demand for scholar- 
ships in the United States and Canada, where the gev- 
ernment supports forty Argentine students. The ex- 
cellent results achieved by the North American scholar- 
ships, render it desirable, it seems to me, to extend their 
number next year. ‘ 

“Our universities, on the other hand, continue their 
beneficient influence upon national culture and send out 
every year graduates well fitted for theliberal professions 
and for the management of eur national institutions. 
As these universities are administered thru special 
channels, the national government has but little con- 
trol over them. But the interest which the government 
naturally takes in the evolution of our natienal culture, 
makes the observer solicitousfor the progress and char- 
acter of the universities. 

“The University of Buenos Ayres has had an attend- 
ance of 3,800 students,a number surpassed in the 
United States by only one similar institution, and larger 
than many of famous European universities. 

“The Argentine Republie was represented in the In- 
ternational Astronomical Congress held at Paris in 1900. 
The principal task ef this congress was to undertake a 
complete description of both hemispheres of the 
heavens. The large astro-photographic telescope 
bought by the Argentine government will give our re- 
public the most important share in the cataloging and 
sidereal atlasing ef the Southern hemisphere. Thanks 
to the participation in the work of this congress added 
to the 650,000 stars which our National Observatory 
has already cataloged, the republic will be firmly placed 
ahead among the countries which have devoted more 
energy to the accomplishment of so disinterested a 
task. 

“The Natienal Library has a large, new, handsome 
building whose architectural beauty and provision for 
comfort accord well with the general progress and de- 
mands of a city like ours with its million inhabitants. 

“The National Museum of natural history will soon be 
removed to another place where the immense quantity 
of collections in anthropology, paleontolegy, ethnology, 
numismatic, and living universal fauna and flora will 
find the desired space. The change will greatly enlarge 
the opportunities for study and research. 

“The Museum of Art which possesses many valuable 
works and interesting collections, is an important factor 
in esthetic education. Moreover, in its copious archives 
are preserved the principal lines of our past social life, with 
especial reference to the historical development of our 
national art.” ** 

*Twe years ago the director of the Berlin Observatory, relat- 
ing the history of the astronomical movement during the past 
twenty-five years said that the part taken init by the Cordoba 
Observatory (Argentine) was the most prominent ome by far. 


-*The Natural Observatory was feusded in 1871 by Benjamin 
Astorph Gould, am eminent astronomer of Bosten, Mass., who 
was engaged for that enterprise by the Argentine government, 
then controlled by D. F. Sarmiento, the friend and co-worker of 
Horace Manna, and the first to bring to a foreign country Amer- 
ican ideas concerning education. 

The Natural History Museum has been direeted for a quarter 
of a century by Hermann Burmeister, one of the prominent nat- 
uralists of the world His views in paleontology have consider- 
ably modified this science and his descriptive and explanatory 
works are regarded as fundamental by specialists of that sci- 


ence, 
PR 
Dr. Sadler’s Talk to High School Boys. 

Some morning last month the DeWitt Clinton high 
school of New York city was favored by a visit from Dr. 
Michael Ernest Sadler, the distinguished English edu- 
cator. Called upon for a few words to the boys, Dr. 
Sadler spoke of his school days at Rugby and added 
these inspiring words : 

I do not know whether any of you here think of being 
schoolmasters, but if you are, it may be some encouragement, 
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in times of depression or anxiety, to remember that one of the 
greatest powers in the life of the English-speaking people in 
the last century was that schoolmaster, Dr. Thomas Arnold, of 
Rugby. The further we get away from him, the more we 
get away from him, the more we realize his great height of 
character and nobility of purpose, and you will fiad that he 
gave his whole life to preparing people to realize that all 
English-speaking people all over the world have one great 
common task of civilization before us, and that in that task 
they will find it their indispensable aim to draw from the 
classical lucidity and beautiful finish of French scholarship, 
and from the scientific thoroness of the German intellect, and 
that, more than that, we modern people cannot carry out all 
the duty that lies before us unless we draw permanently from 
the wells of classical antiquity, and, far more than that, 
from the Scriptures themselves, and from the heart of Jewish 
thought and Jewish belief. That is what Dr. Arnold stood 
for. The idea that the civilization of the future is a civiliza- 
tion which draws all that is best from all sources, and is 
proud of all alike. 

And that is largely your work here in New York. I believe 
that when you grow old you will look back and realize that 
you spent your boyhood, in a time of great historical import- 
ance. This country is now the scene of a national movement, 
the significance of which and the depth of which we shall 
only fully appreciate as we get further away from it, and 
whatever you do here in the next ten years, and not least in 
the schools, is going to react not simply on your own country, 
but on countries thousands of miles away beyond the ocean. 
Ani I would beg you, in conclusion, to remember, as you walk 
down these New York streets and see the tremendous forces 
of modern engineering, backed by modern capital, and directed 
by applied science, in building up a wonderful new city, and a 
wonderful new culture, I would beg of you remember that, 
necessary as it is for us to do all this, thankful as we are for 
the development of science, and for all the power it puts in 
our hand, nevertheless, we must bear in mind what Emerson 
said, that it was a dangerous thing for the world when 
“‘things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” Great as these 
physical forces are, the one greatest thing in the whole world 
is the individual soul, consecrated to the service of humanity, 
and living always reverently and thankfully as in the great 
Taskmaster’s sight. 

Se 


A Veteran Teacher. 

Mr. Leonard Dunkly has been teaching in Breoklyn 
since 1851. In that year he was made assistant prin- 
cipal of the Wilson street school ; in 1855 he was made 
principal, but he had begun teaching in 1842 in the 
junior department of the grammar school of Columbia 
college, so that he has labored sixty years in the school- 
room and is in fair health now. Mr. Dunkly is a man 
of kind heart and is a thoro and conscientious teacher. 
Many prominent citizens of Brooklyn have been under 


his charge. 
School Gardens. 


A small park at Fifty-second street and Eleventh av- 
enue has been set aside for the boys and girls of the 
neighborhood to employ in raising vegetables. A tent 
has been set up for the use of teachers provided by the 
board of education. It is proposed that lettuce, beets, 
turnips, &c., be raised, and these may be sold or con- 
sumed by the families of the children. Each boy and 
girl will have a plot; the seeds and fertilizers will be 
furaished them. This suggestion was made by Mrs. 
Henry Parsons, a school inspector, mainly to keep the 
children off the streets. At the same time they will get 
some ideas about the cultivation of the ground. 

— ¥ 

The most important recent contribution to Amercian 
school book literature is the beautifully illustrated series 
of geographies by Prof. H. Justin Roddy, of the First 
Pennsylvania State Normal school at Millersville. These 
books are published by the American Book Company. 
A fuller notice will appear in a later number of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

The next number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will be 
mailed to subscribers during the week ending August 16. 
Fifty numbers are published a year. No issues for two 
weeks, 
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Letters. 





_ Mr. Fitzpatrick on Improving Inefficient Teachers. 


If every supervisor, which I take it means principal 
as well as superintendent, were obliged to read aloud to 
his teachers at a weekly meeting, Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
article on “‘ How to Improve the Work of Inefficient 
Teachers,” in Educational Foundations for June, the sum 
total of happiness among the teachers would be raised 
considerably. 

The supervisor who, after spending afew minutes in a 
young teacher’s room, sauntered over to her and re- 
marked, “‘ Your work isn’t worth twenty dollars a month,” 
might be hit in a vital part when he read, “ The aim of 
all good supervision is to raise the teaching character 
of the class fair to good, and poor to fair,” and might. 
resolve to try to adopt some other method to bring her 
toa realization of her deficiencies, altho we all know 
dollars and cents are mighty factors in any reform. But 
imagine him reading that article with that teacher list- 
ening ! 

Then, if the article was read often enough, the su- 
pervisor wo reported tothe principal that, “ Five of the 
teachers had cn soiled shirt waists,” might have his 
mental] vision cleared enough to see something else 
besides “ misplaced material.” Because even in a room 
presided over by the wearer of a “soiled shirt waist,” 
there are usually some good and some bad educational 
methods to be commented upon. Soiled shirt waists 
are not educational and not esthetic ; but since Chicago 
is minus smoke consumers, and since many Chicago 
teashers travel miles thru clouds of dust, and since 
there are not accommodations or time allowed for 
change of raiment in the middle of the day, therefore 
immaculate shirt waists must perforce be seen occasion- 
ally. 

A civil service examination can give no “mark” on 
the spiritual insight required to see the struggles and 
the triumphs, and the partial defeats and overwhelm- 
ing disasters that occur day after day in a schoo!-room, 
but when supervisors reach Mr. Fitzpatrick’s ideal, or 
next best thing, strive for the ideal he has set up, to be 
a teacher will mean to be an individual, not to be an 
imitation of the supervisor in charge. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick advises that “some specific error in 
teaching or discipline with the remedy” be pointed out. 
If that could be emphatically impressed upon some prir- 
cipals. 

It might relieve some teachers of the soul crushing 
Presence of a man with irritation written all over his 
brow which vents itself in fretful remarks on general 
incapacity and yet who offers no relief or remedy. 

“Your method with this boy is entirely wrong,” 
almost roared a principal at a teacher who had the 
temerity to annoy him with a case of discipline. 

“Yes,” she said calmly, “it is. If it wasn’t I wouldu’t 
be here. What have you to suggest?” And he had 
nothing. 

“Glittering generalities,” are not what a struggling 
teacher wants. Specific charges give her something to 
work upon. 

What a comfort it would be to teachers if principals 
would take to heart, ‘‘ The weaker the teacher the more 
deference he should pay her in the presence of the 
pupils.” 

“Tt hate Mr. Blank; he made teacher cry the other day 
and he acts as if it was teacher’s fault when the boys 
are bad and that makes them badder,” said a little girl 
to her mother. Was it any wonder that the teachers in 
that school moved heaven and earth to get out of it ? 
What kind of work could even the best do with such an 
atmosphere about her. Fear and humiliation are not 
inspiring. 

All teachers have not the spirit of one who, coming 
from a school in which courtesy was the rule, was 
severely taken to task before her pupils for an infringe- 
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ment of a local rule. Next time she received a repri- 
mand she put the width of the room between the prin- 
cipal and herself and ‘‘ answered back,” so vigorously 
that she silenced him. A pvivate interview with a 
highly indignant principal was the result. The other 
criticisms she received were delivered in a corner of the 
room and were whispered. . 

“The production of a note book and the jotting down 
of a word or two will often bring about the collapse to 
a sensitive, conscientious teacher that would come to a 
patient if, before an operation, the surgeon flourished 
his knife in artistic circles before the eyes of his victim,” 
read an experienced teacher.” Well, that’s the truest 
thing hesaid. Will I ever forget the sensations I used 
to have when a principal, a nice man too, used to come 
in, take the chair from the platform with an immense 
flourish, seat himself before the children and begin to 
write ? The children were fascinated and watched him 
instead of attending to lessons. I lost every particle 
of energy and trembled as if I had an ague, and could 
do myself no justice. That note book was absolutely 
draining my life away. At last I plucked up courage to 
tell him what I thought of it. He said I was foolishly 
sensitive and several other things, but never introduced 
the book again.” 


“But think of the teachers who do not pluck up the 
courage? I have often wondered if the five cases of 
nervous prostration in one school might not possibly 
been brought about by a note book and a flourished chair.” 

“Is she questioning mainly the brighter portion of 
the class, or is she aiming to reach each and every pu- 
pil?” The principal who bases his estimate of a teacher 
on a set of carefully prepared papers, or a lesson or two 
very well recited, is not as uncommon as he might be. 
One teacher who is really conscientious, always tells how 
she acquired the reputation of training her children to 
talk. The superintendent, principal, and two visitors 
were in herroom. The superintendent’s fad was talk- 
ing. Three boys “ would not down” and in spite of the 
teacher’s protests were called upon every time for what 
they had to say. They were pleasant mannered, prettily 
dressed children, and created a very favorable impres- 
sion ; but they were absolutely the poorest pupils in the 
class. Every child in the class was perfectly competent 
to say something on the subject under discussion, but 
“we weren’t asked and John and Andrew and Harry 
were always jumping up and gave no one a chance,” 
complained the others. “ They could talk, every one of 
them,” said the teacher, “but in point of fact only three 
did and I am still living on the reputation they earned 
for me, altho that was years ago.” 

A skilfully prepared lesson on the coral polyp estab- 
lished one teacher’s reputation with a supervisor, and 
either because that blinded him to her imperfections or 
because he concluded that she needed no further super- 
vision he never found out that it was the only well pre- 
pared lesson they had in a year and the teacher herself 
told it. It’s perfectly natural to want to call upon the 
brightest pupils, and unless a teacher exercises a rigid 
self restraint she will do it. 

A teacher was complaining of the poor reading of a 
class that had come to her very highly recommended. 

“‘Why,” said the principal, “Edna and Margaret and 
Edith are excellent readers.” : 

“Yes, but what about the twenty-four others?” said 
she. 

And he was honest enough to say the good reading of 
these three had colored his impressions. Aren’t these 
things enough to make a teacher fight heroic battles 
with herself against temptations, and can she be blamed 
if she falls sometimes and puts only her best foot fore- 
most! 

Is it her fault as much as it is the principal’s who has 
not the eye to see the ragged mate thrust out of sight? 

Then, how many principals are there “ready to praise 
her for her improvement as to criticise her for her de- 
ficiencies”? : 
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A teacher tells with great glee and yet with a little 
moisture in her eyes, too, how once she was invited into 
the office and faced a faltering, embarrassed man who 
after some time stammered out that he was very much 
pleased with some work he had seen in her room. She 
was prepared for a “rating” and wondered at his un- 
usual agitation, but his compliment left hershame-faced. 
When she left the room she laughed hysterically and 
said she could understand now why he was so chary of 
or It was a most painful operation, the bestowing 
of it. 

Yet how we all love praise and especially praise from 
one who bestows it discriminately. How we tell it to 
each other, and tell it at home and think it over and try 
to put ourselves in the way of deserving more. What a 
heart it puts into our work! Let us hope the careful 
reading of the essay by a man who knows, and who hits 
the nail on the head every time, will bring about a 
change of heart in those who deal out compliments as 
if they were hundred dollar notes. 

When supervisors realize that “tenderness, courtesy, 
wisdom, and skill” are forces which elevate and that 
fault-finding and harshness do no good, perhaps they 
will be more generally adopted on the principle that it 
is a good plan to “assume a virtue if you have it not.” 
And let those of us who rejoice in the supervision of 
men possessing all desirable qualities “go down upon 
our knees and thank God fasting for a good man.” 

Chieago, ‘Mary E, Fitz GERALD. 


Hr 
“ Does the Public School Encourage Education ?” 


It certainly does, as can abundantly be proven by 
the many facts in the case. There was never a time in 
the history of the race when the subject of education 
so occupied the thoughts of men as now. It never be- 
fore permeated the people asnow. Tothe public school 
and no other is due this mighty awakening,—this gen- 
eral spread of intelligence—this great uplift to a wider 
plane of educational subjects. 

Wherever the public school does not exist the masses 
care little for education ; this is shown in our late pos- 
sessions, and it is to be seen everywhere. In the Phil- 
ippines, in Porto Rico, in Cuba,—as soon as the public 
school was established, men and women advanced in 
years even flocked to it, and in the United States people 
are willing to be taxed extravagantly for the mainte- 
nance of public education. Possibly they pay no other 
tax 20 cheerfully. Fabulous sums are raised every year 
for building and equipping edifices that, a few years ago 
would be the envy of kings. These are filled to their 
utmost capacity with the children of eager parents for 
education ; and, further, the education obtained in these 
inatitutions of learning is far superior to that given in 
our earlier colleges. Harvard and Yale did not furnish 
for many years in their history as liberal and practical 
an education as many of our high schools do new. The 
college has grown with the public schoo]. The public 
scheol is a feeder to the college and they act and react 
upon one another. 

Whatever the whole public is interested in encour- 
ages everybody. _ 

The public school does encourage education. 

Wherever the masses of the people are educated a 
stable government can be maintained without resorting 
to kingly power,—uneducated, a stable republic is im- 
possible. All thoughtful men know this, and all well- 
wishers of a republic foster and encourage education. 

Education is trained brains, enlarged views, broader 
outlook, civilization. 

Education, knowledge, and wisdom should be one. 


Springfield, Mo. J. FAIRBANKS. 





There will be no issues of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
August 2 andg. The next number will be dated August 16. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Chicago Teachers and the National Federation. 


The newspapers of Chicago and Minneapolis have re- 
ferred to the recent organization of grade teachers as 
the most important result of the educational convention. 
In Chicago, which has witnessed the first experiment 
along this line, the work of the erganized teachers has 
become a factor in civic life and an influence so well es- 
tablished that prominent newspapers have made the 
national federation the subject of editorial comment. 
Where this comment is not in the natu~e of praise, it 
usually dwells upon the resemblance between the 
teachers’ movement and the activities of trade uniens, 
the point of resemblance being of course the explicit in- 
tention of securing better material conditions. 

Without discussing the merits or demerits, intrinsic 
or accidental, of labor. organization, without examining 
into the spirit of the newspaper comment, or analyzing 
the implied reproach, it may be interesting to consider 
the effect upon educational interests of the introduction 
of what is certainly a new element into the deliberations 
of a body like the National Association. 

Assuming that teachers find profit in such opportun- 
ities as the annual convention affords, their financial 
status would seem to be a question not wholly impertin- 
ent.—‘‘ for obvious reasons, if for no others.” But the 
real significance of teachers’ attitude with regard to 
their salaries does not seem to have impressed itself 
upon either section of the public, that which criticises 
or that which sympathizes. 

If the action of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
which is the pioneer in this field, may be taken as char- 
acteristic and typical, teachers are content to let the 
growth of public sentiment determine the amount of 
compensation they receive. Stability in the material 
conditions of their werk is what they desire. 

The now famous tax campaign in Chicago was under- 
taken for the sole purpose of providing revenue to en- 
force a schedule of salaries adopted by the Chicago 
board of education in accordance with the request of 
teachers, re-enforced by the press and the public. It is 
a peculiar fact that Chicago teachers heard nothing in 
those days about a spirit of trade unionism, altho they 
were doing then what they are by many persons erro- 
neously supposed to be doing now—obtaining an increase 
of salary. We do not remember that it was said ef the 
teachers of New York, who succeeded in obtaining an 
excellent salary schedule. The criticism followed the 
later developments. 

For a year after the increase of salary was suspended, 
the teachers accepted the situation, hoping for better 
things. As the situation grew worse instead of better, 
the teachers began to wonder whether there was no 
way of reaching the cause ; hence the tax investigation 
and its fruits. 

The legal action now pending in Chicago by which 
the teachers expect to recover from the board 
of education, now in possession of the funds, the 
salaries lost during the year 1900, is based upon the 
assumption that it is the privilege of any individual to 
collect the wages for which he has contracted to work. 
To stand for justice is an unassailable position, whether 
it be justice to self or others. An honest man pays his 
debts. There is semething unsound in the municipal 
fabric which is not bound by the same obligation. 

Every public abuse is an abuse because it is an in- 
fringement of some one’s right. The man who defends 
his rights attacks the abuse. The shallowest criticism 
which has been brought against the teachers’ action in 
restraining the disposition of the money collected thru 
their efforts is that they would prevent the opening of 
the kindergartens and other branches of the service. If 
the school revenues are already sufficient, as many 
persons claim, then retrenchment should be practiced 
on something less vital than kindergartens and grade 


teachers. If they are insufficient, which has always 
been the plea of the board of education, this has been 
shown to be the result of failure in duty on the part of 
the taxing bodies. What is there to prevent the col- 
Isction of the franchise tax as approved by law, by any 
interested persons werking along the line adopted by 
the Teachers’ Federation? 

There is probably no virtue so unpopular as consist- 
ency. To have set a somewhat higher value on their 
services than had previously been accorded them was 
considered no ground for criticism of the Chicago 
teachers in 1898. To provide the means of paying 
the salaries granted, while at the same time earning 
them, was an undertaking which succeeded only in spite 
of criticism. To organize for the purpose of providing 
by all legitimate means against the possibility of dis- 
turbance arising from the conditions which prevail in 
Chicago, is a step which is looked upon in some quarters 
doubtfully. 

It is somewhat unjust to the entirely original methods 
of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation to attribute them 
to a desire to follow the lead of any older movement, 
labor or other. Certain cenditions which affect other 
wage earners do undoubtedly affect teachers also, while 
others are peculiar. To have traced the fault in ma- 
terial conditions to the fundamental error in the civic 
administration, and to have approached the righting of 
the conditions step by step with the righting of the 
fundamental error; to have held personal interest in 
abeyance while attending to essential principles of jus- 
tice; to have labored for three years with undiminished 
enthusiasm and no tangible financial reward for an end 
that when accomplished will benefit Chicago more than 
themselves, is a record that ought at least to place the 
Chicago Teachers’ organization in a class by itself. 

It is natural to believe that the National Federatior, 
which owes its inception to the effort and example of 
Chicago, will work in the same spirit, however varying 
may be its local activities. 

When some body of teachers working under favorable 
material conditions becomes active in the national organ- 
ization, the lines along which their energies tend become 
a subject for interesting conjecture. A.M.M. 


Rug 
To Teach Farming. 


At the seventh annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Farmers’ Institute Workers, Secretary Wil- 
son, of the Department of Agriculture, spoke most ear- 
nestly regarding the teaching of the rudiments of 
agricultural science in the public schools. He said: 

“Our system of education in this country is old-fashioned. 
It was imported from the other side of the water, and is much 
like the systems from which it sprang. Colleges were origin- 
ally organized to educate preachers. We do educate doctors, 
lawyers, and dentists now, but none of our schools furnish 
farmers the education they need. We have agricultural 
schools, but they teach nearly everything but agriculture. It 
is almost impossible to find instructors who have knowledge 
of animal husbandry, plants, and soils. Consequently the De- 
partment of Agriculture is compelled to educate its own spe- 
cialists, and has 260 young men and women learning the 
things which are not taught in any of the schools of the 
country. 

‘‘We must not hope to educate agriculturists if study of 
subjects relating to their profession is delayed until the be- 
ginning of a college course. In the primary schools the rudi- 
ments of agriculture must be taught. Pupils must be taught 
to distinguish between various plants. They must learn to 
recognize grasses and legumes, and must be encouraged to 
study nature at all times.” 


[Those who have jeered at the encouragement of na- 
ture study by THE JoURNAL will please take notice that 
it appears to be demanded by the farmers. It will be 
found in a few years not to be so desperate a fad as has 
been supposed.—EDs ] 
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Notes of New Books, 


Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux, by Elizabeth W. 
Champney, may be considered in a sense a sequel to her for- 
mer book, “Romance of the Feudal Chateaux.” It may be 
romance that she has sought out among these stone piles of 
the sixteenth century, yet itis history as well. History of 
the most enduring kind is in piles of stone and brick, as has 
been amply attested during the past hundred years by the re- 
searches among the ruins of Babylon, Nineveh, Troy, and the 
ancient Egyptian cities. 

The intellectual and art development known as the Renais- 
sance was the outgrewth of social and political conditions. 
Returning from the crusades to a state of peace the baron 
no longer found any need for the military service which his 
vassals owed him for the tenure of their land. Since there 
was no booty to be gained by foray on the land of his neigh- 
bors, or plunder of infidel cities, a following of men at-arms 
was an expense rather than a means of revenue, and the sol- 
dier again became a peasant. But the land was still the seig- 
neur’s and he took rent instead of military service. Thus 
these lords found themselves with less power but vastly more 
wealth, and they took to building magnificent chateaux. If 
the student of history would enter France by the door of the 
sixteenth century he can do no better than ascend the river 
Loire from its mouth ; the destiny of the river is that of the 
nation and its castles were the homes of the kings. The cha- 
teaux have always followed the waterways, and some of the 
most fascinating of these are tributaries of this royal high- 
way. 

It is the romance connected with these lordly buildings that 
the author has told so gracefully from notes made from a long 
list of historical and biographical works. Among the cha- 
teaux to which she attaches romance are those of Nantes, 
Amboise, and Blois’; La Motte Feuilly, Meillant, Gaillon, and 
Chambord, Fontainbleau and Anet, Chenonceau ; Ecouen, Blois, 
and Nevers, and others. “But the new birth of art and of 
scholarship,” says the author, “with the discoveries of Amer- 
ica, of the telescope, and the printing press were as nothing in 
importance to the boon of freedom of thought in religious be- 
lief, brought in at this time of the Reformation; and fought 
for by the noblest, the most intelligent, and the bravest men 
of France.” 

The volume has many portraits and other illustrations. It 
is beautifully printed and bound ; gilt top, rough edges, boxed. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The Reasonableness of Faith and Other Addresses, by W. S. 
Rainsford, D. D. Not for along time has a volume ofsermons 
offered especial interest ; but these sermons seem to possess 
something of the fire and life of the speaker shining even from 
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the printed page. The series takes its name from the first, in 
which the speaker argues that faith has the same foundation 
as all reasoning from observation and experience. Hence 
faith is the right condition of man, while lack of faith is ab- 
normal. The other addresses were prepared for special sea- 
sons. The baccalaureate at Harvard is out of the usual line 
of such sermons, but full of food for thought. The book is 
calculated to stimulate and aid a large circle of readers. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. Price, $1.25.) L. F. G. 


The Brook Book; a First Acquaintance with the Brook and 
its Inhabitants thru the Changing Year, by Mary Rogers Miller, 
lecturer on nature study at Cornell university. Illustrated. 
This volume gives a series of brief, racy accounts of trips to 
the woods along the banks of running brooks and paddling in 
their waters. The purpose of each of these is to lead the 
young boy or girl to look carefully at the condition and habits 
of some one form of life. Thus one trip was devoted to a 
study of the trailing arbutus as it grows in the pastures, 
while another studied the habits of the ant-lion. A large 
number of illustrations adds interest to the descriptions. 
Some of these are drawings from nature, photographs having 
been made on the spot, while a few half-tones show the ap- 
pearance of selected spots. The whole book exhibits the en- 
thusiasm of a lover of nature and is calculated to aid the 
teacher who desires to lead her students along nature's by- 
paths. (Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $1.35.) L. F. G. 


It is seldom one picks up a book describing country scenes 
that makes a more favorable impression than Travels Round 
Our Village, by E. G. Hayden. In this is described a quiet 
country village in Berkshire, England, and it is written in a 
style that charms by its subtile grace. The author’s eyes are 
open both to the beauties of nature and to the qualities of the 
simple country people, whose quaint speech and homely sur- 
roundings make them interesting to the student. We pass 
with her along the king’s highway, visit the Ridgeway and 
“the Knob,” stroll thru the streets of the ancient town, inspect 
the ancient buildings, and take in many of the sights in and 
around the place. Much of the charm of the misty past lies 
around this quiet Berkshire village. It does not take much of 
an imagination to repeople it with Romans and Saxons and 
Normans. Then the author presents its living inhabitants, 
with their queer dialect and ways, with such touches of pathos 
and humor, and enters so delightfully into their simple lives, 
that we feel that she gives us the “touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin.” The illustrator, L. Leslie Brooke, has 
caught the spirit of the author admirably in the many pictures 
he has furnished of people and places. (KE. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $2.50.) 





Your step has lost elasticity because your blood has lost vital- 
ty, which Hood's Sarsaparilla will restore. 





NEW READER--NEW ARITHMETIC 





THE COMPREHENSIVE METHOD OF TEACHING READING 


By EMMA K. GORDON 


OMBINES the best features of the best methods. 


It secures desired results: first, by the expression and development of thought; 


second, by word-mastery or phonic drill. Phonic facts are so taught that the child acquires definite knowledge of vowel and 
consonant sounds, clear enunciation, power to solve word problems, ability to grasp quickly entire sentences, and an extensive 
vocabulary. The various changes in vowel and consonant sounds are illustrated upon Phonic Cards with Letter Squares, without the 


use of diacritical marks or the memorizing of phonic rules. 
Book [.—For the first half-year. Ready in August. 


The Phonic Cards also afford a valuable aid in teaching Spelling. 


Book II.—For the second half-year. Ready in September. 


ATWOOD’S COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC 





Now Ready 


A BRANGED in six books, one for each of Grades III-VIII. The spiral advancement plan is carefully wrought out in the first five 

books. The topical plan is introduced in the latter part of Grade VII and continued through Grade VHI. In the last book 
there is also a complete topical review. Unusual prominence is given to mental arithmetic, as Oral and Written Exercises are com- 
bined throughout each year. An abundance of practice is given to develop facility in fundamental processes. The correct proportion of 
review and new work is given in each lesson, with enough assigned exercises sothat.no supplementary work from other books is needed. 


Each of the six books ts bound in cloth, and contains 160 pages. For introduction, 25 cents per volume. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
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Educational New England. 


WELLESLEY, Mass.—Miss Josephine 
Burnham, head of the English depart- 
ment of Brownell Hall, Omaha, Neb., has 
been elected professor of English in Wel- 
lesly college. 


BgLtLows FA.Lts, VT.—Mr. Everett W. 
Lord, for the past two years superintend- 
ent of schools, has been appointed as- 
sistant commissioner of education for 
Porto Rico. He is a native of Ells- 
worth, Me., and was graduated from the 
College of Liberal Arts of Boston uni- 
versity in 1901. He is about thirty years 
of age,and in college was prominent in 
social affairs, and editor of the class 
magazine, for one year. He will leave 
Boston for Porto Rico in a few days. 


DANVERS, MASS.—Mr. Lewis A. Pratt, 
of Williamsburg, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools here. He is a gradu- 
ate of Bridgewater normal school and has 
. had nine years experience as a superin- 
tendent. 





Supt.-Elect E. Mackey, of Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. Mackey has been one of the best city 
superintendents in Pennsylvania. Politics 
counting for more than efficient service in 
Reading, the state lost him. Trenton is to 
be congratulated on securing him as a suc- 
cessor to Supt. Gregory, who goes to Chel- 
sea, Mass. 


HAYDENVILLE, MaAss.—Principal Con- 
nors, of the high school here, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Williamsburg 
high school. Mr. John W. Kratger, for 
the past two years a teacher in Conwell 
academy, Worthington, has been elected 
his successor. 

WoRCESTER, Mass.—Mr. Rufus C. 
Bentley, a fellow in pedagogy in Clark 
university, has been elected professor of 
Greek and Latin, and dean of the faculty 
of Clark college. Heat once assumed the 
duties of dean. He was graduated from 
the University of Nebraska in 1894, and 
took his A. M. degree there in 1896. Dur- 
ing these years he was assistant in psy- 
chology. The next year he was principal 
in Skelton, and the year following princi- 
pal of the high school at Martinez, Cal., 
and the following year, at San Rafael. 

Mr. Frederick H. Hodge, ef Malden, 
has been elected instructor in mathemat- 
ics atClark. He also is a fellow in Clark. 
He was graaduated from Boston univer- 
sity in 1894, and received his A. M. in 
1899. In ’95-6 he was professor of mathe- 
matics in John B. Stetson university, De- 
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land, Florida, and at Bethel college in 


oe . 
lark college will open on Oct. r-with 
an inaugural address by President Wright. 


WAKEFIELD, Mass.—The new princi- 
pal of the commercial department of the 
high school, Mr. I. E. Dwyer, formerly 
of the Brockton business university, is a 
teacher of large experience in his depart- 
ment. Besides teaching in Brockton for 
six years, he had considerable experience 
as a bookkeeper in Des Moines, I[a., after 
his graduation from Highland Park col- 
lege. He is a native of Waterloo, Iowa. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Mr. Ion 
E. Dwyer, principal of the commercial 
department of the high school, has been 
elected to a similar position in Wakefield 
and has resigned. He has been in the 
school for two years, and has been very 
successful in his work. He has also been 
an instructor in commercial branches in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Springfield. 


ROCKLAND, Mge.—Mr. Rufus S. Ran- 
dall, sub-master in the high school, and a 
graduate of Bowdoin college, has been 
elected principal of the high school in 
Freeport. 


New HAven, Conn.—Prof. Chittenden, 
dean of the Sheffield Scientific school, of 
Yale university, has announced a very im- 
portant gift to the school from W. K. 
Vanderbilt. It is the establishment of a 
dormitory system for students of this 
department, who have been obliged pre- 
viously to find accommodations for them- 
selves in the families of the city. Build- 
ings are te be erected at once, and the 
funds given for the purpose will amount to 
$500,000 at least, perhaps to an entire 
million. 


Professor Shaler, of Harvard, wrote a 
poem which was read at the Phi Beta 
Kappa meeting. The professor is cer- 
tainly a many-sided man. He is probably 
the most eminent geologist in the country. 
He is a philosophical writer. He is an 
authority on road construction. 

Feeling that his position as poet might 
seem a little strange, Professor Shaler ex- 
plained that the reason for his debut in 
the fields of poesy is the same as that 
which moved the cow to jump over the 
moon. “Do you know why the cow 
re ag over the moon?” he asked quiz- 
zically. ‘It was because there were a lot 
of donkeys around who dared her to do 
id 

SovTH BERWICK, ME.—Mr. J. C. Hull, 
of Adams, Mass., has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Berwick academy. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H.—Four teachers 
lost their lives in the terrible drowning ac- 
cident at Appledore, Isles of Shoals, on 
July 17. They were Miss Katherine 
Bowes, a teacher in Framingham, Mass., 
a resident of Saxonville; Misses May and 
Evar Marshall, of Haverhill, Mass.; and 
Miss Bessie Chase, of Malden, a graduate 
of Hyannis normal school and a teacher 
there for about two years. 





Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want fo, 
~—but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 


ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic. 


Pears 


nothing but 








soap does 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and health _ itself 
use Pears’. Give it time. 
Sold all over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Leads Them Ail 








i In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 








KB. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St.,NewYork 


Wew ideas 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 
that we aiready have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresh and origina! for school celebrations. Manu- 
scripts for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musical 
exercises, pantomimes, tableaux, &c.willreceive prompt 
and careful consideration. Should they meet our needs 
they will be taken for publication onliberalterms. Let 
us hear what you have. 


E.L KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St,,. New York 
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Recent Deaths. 


Gen. Thomas J. Morgan died in the Os- 
sining, N. Y., hospital last week, He has 
rendered much valuable service to educa- 
tion and was until within the past few 
years one of the most active attendants at 
meetings of the N. E. A. 


Boston, MAss.—Miss Marie F. Keenan, 
assistant in the Howe schoel, died at her 
home on July 5. She had been a teacher 
in the Boston schools for the past twenty- 
three years, and had many friends. 


Dr. John D. Runkle, professor emeritus 
of mathematics in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, died suddenly at 
Mt. Desert, Me.,on July 8. Dr. Runkle 
was active in maturing plans for the or- 
ganization of the institute, when it was 
proposed about 1860, and upon its open- 
ing he became prefessor of mathematics 
and remained on the faculty to the time of 
his death. In 1868, when sickness com- 
pelled President Rogers to lay aside his 
duties, he became acting president, and in 
1870 he was elected president, holding the 
office until 1878. This was the most try- 
ing period in the history of the institute, 
and its successful passage thru the diffi- 
culties was largely due to Dr. Runkle. 

The laboratory method of teaching was 
practically originated and introduced to 
this country by Dr. Runkle’s efforts. He 
suggested the chemical laboratory when 
the institute opened, and soon after he 
was instrumental in securing the same 
method in physics. A little later this was 
followed by laboratories in mining, en 
gineering, metallurgy, and mechanical en- 
gineering. Finally,in 1876, greatly im- 
pressed by the shop work done at the 
Centennial Exposition by the Russian 
students, he introduced the same line of 
work in the Russian shop, and this origin- 
ated the present form of manual training 
which is now so general for boys of high 
school age. 

Upon retiring from the presidency, in 
1878, Dr. Runkle again assumed the du- 
ties of his professorship and continued to 
teach until within a few montbs of his 
death. His work was marked by a close 
friendship for his students. Having 
taught freshmen and sophomores,he knew 
more men than any other person on the 
faculty so that his influence was very 
wide. 


Miss Isabella S. Winslow, principal of 
public school 114, who died several weeks 
since was born in Burlington, Vt. Her 
father was Dana Winslow, editor of 7he 
Sentinelin that city, and later on the edi- 
torial staff of a New York paper. Miss 
Winslow was graduated at the early age 
of sixteen years and at once began to 
teach in the public schools of New York 
with which she has been identified ever 
since. 


All Hail, Fremont, Nebraska! 


The girls have formed an organization 
and 200 have joined. Miss Elizabeth 
Mackenzie, one of the active promoters 
of the scheme, said: “ We will lay down 
rules insisting on total abstinence from 
swearing, lying, stealing, keeping late 
hours or bad company, gambling, drink- 
ing, and smoking. From all these things 
must these boys and young men refrain 
in order to be eligible to our companion- 
ship. Every young man will have a rating, 
which will be bettered or lowered as re- 
ports of his actions justify. We will 
spare no effort to ferret the ‘ black sheep,’ 
and will boycott them completely.” 


Using the School-Room. 


Jacob A. Riis says that the settlements 
can aid much if the schools can be get to 
be used for social purposes. One thing 
which will help more than all others will 
be the use of public schools. They must 
take the place of the saloons which send a 





Publicsentiment says: “Let us have the 
schools to meet the social need.” The 
board of education says yeu can have 
them when you have a plan. The city 
says you can have money when you have 
a plan. There is your problem. There is 
the opportunity of the settlements. They 
are the ones to take charge of the work, 
to study the boys’ needs and the girls’ 
needs, and to meet them there. 


A Negro Congress. 


A Young People’s Christian and Edu- 
cational Congress is to be held at Atlanta, 
Ga., August 6 to 11, to discuss plans for 
the moral, spiritual, and intellectual im- 
provement of the negro. It is expected 
that Io,c0oo will assemble. There never 
was so much interest exhibited by the 
negroes themselves, and this meeting will 
help the cause wonderfully. 





Two Tours to the Pacific Coast via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


Leave New York August 2, visiting Chi- 
cago, Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Del Monte 
(Monterey), Santa Barbara, Los Angeies, 
San Jose, and Portland on the going trip. 

Returning, Tour No.1 will run eastward 
thru the magnificent Canadian Rockies by 
leisurely daylight trips, with steps at 
Glacier, Banff Hot Springs, and other 
points, reaching New York on August 31. 

Tour No. 2 will run eastbound via Yel- 
lowstone National Park, including the 
usual six-day trip thru that interesting 
preserve. arriving New York  gememead 4. 

Special trains will be provided. 

Rates from New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, or any point on the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad east of oe including 
transportation, Pullman berth, and all 
meals on the tour except ‘during the five 
days spent in San Francisco, when Pull- 
man accommodations and meals are not 
provided :— 

For Tour No. 1, $200. Two persons 
occupying one berth, $180 each. 

For Tour No. 2, $250, including all ex- 
penzes thru Yellowstone Park. Two per- 
sons occupying one berth, $230 each. 

A preliminary announcement outlining 
the various details will be furnished upon 
application to Ticket Agents, Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York,or Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Reduced Rates to Salt Lake City. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad. Account Grand 
Lodge, B. & P. O. E. 

On aceount of the Grand Lodge, B.& P. 
O. E., to be held at Salt Lake City, 
August 12 to 14, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets to 
Salt Lake City, from all stations en its 
lines, at reduced rates. Tickets wili be 
sold and good going on August 6 to 8, in- 
clusive, and will be good to return until 
September 30, inclusive. Tickets must be 
validated for return passage by Joint 
Agent at Salt Lake City, for which ser- 
vice a fee of fifty cents will be charged. 

For specific rates and conditions, apply 
to ticket agents. 


We extract the following from the Med- 
ical Reprints: The value of antikamnia 
tablets consists in their rapid effect in 
alleviating pain. Two five-grain tablets 
almost instantly relieve headaches or 
neuralgia. A dozen five-grain tablets 
should atall times be near athand. Twen- 
ty-five cents will get a dozen from your 
druggist. 

Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 
for OVER FIFTY YEAR 
ERS for THETR CHIL 
WITH PERFE 


: D COLIC, and is the best remedy for 

DIARRHEA. Sold by Drag ists in every part of the 

world. Besure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 

Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle 
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ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 
Broadway and iith Street, New York 
(Opp. Grace Church) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Table d’Hote Breakfast - - = $ .50 
< ** Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 


* Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 

















Goop |ncomes 


IMI ADE 


@ OUR CELEBRATED Goops 
O PER CENT, COMMISSION 


BY SELL 
265 to 





ONLY SSC A LB. 


In absolutely air-tight 1-Ib. trade-mark bags, 
preserving strength and flavor in ly, 
even if opened. 

Other Good Ooffees, - 12tolboa lb, 
Excellent Teas in the Oup, 30, 86, 6008 lb, 


COOK BOOK FREE 
to customers, bound in cloth, 325 pp., 8,500 receipts. 
For New Terms, address 
The Great Ff: nerican Tea Co. 


?. ©. BOX 289 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York 

















A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ental Cream, © Staunnen 


BEAUTIFIER 


Removes 
Tan, Pi m- 
les, Freckles, 
oth-Patches 
Rash and Skin 
ee diseases, and 
bw every blemish 
on beauty and 






otber cosmetic 


beautifi 
will do it. 


Puri asesfi weil 
the skin. 





of 54 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sureit 
! _ is properly 
made. Accept no counterfeit of similarname. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre said toa lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): ‘\As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least hart of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T_ HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Druggists,and Fancy Goods Dealers 
thronghont the U. 8.. Canadas, and Europe. Also found 
ip N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, ‘Wanamaker’s, and other 

‘ancy Goods Dealers. Beware of Base Imitations, 
— Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling 

6 same, 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 


G | by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 





A Sure 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, ssi Asthma, 
STOWELL & CO. or by mail, 85 cents. 
GM Ria MRS St ce, Charlestown, Maas. 
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Worth-While 
Book Offer 






sent to us before Aug. 1, we willsend 
For $2. any books advertised on this page to 
the value of $1.50 and will also credit you $1.00 
on account of your own or other subscription to THE 
JourNAL, or, if your subscription is already paid as 
far as Jan. 1,1903, you may have instead $1.00 credit 
toward any books advertised in our Worth-While 
Library, consisting of about 1000 selected volumes of 
the world’s best books, in good or fine editions, at 
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Number 2 


Educational Creeds of the 19th Century 


Edited by Ossian H. Lang. The statements of the leaders of education- 
al thought, brought together under one cover, make a book of great val- 
ue to all students. Cloth, 75c. 


+ e 
Dewey’s My Pedagogic Creed. 

By John Dewey, of the University of Chicago; together with The De- 
mands of Sociology Upon Pedagogy by Prof. Albion W. Small. Dr. 
Dewey’s Creed was published in THe Scuoon JouRNAL some months 
ago, and has awakened the greatest interest in _ the educational world. 
Many superintendents have sent for copies for all their teachers. It has 
an introduction by Supt. 8S. T. Dutton, formerly of Brookline, Mass. 15c. 


. > + e,e 
Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition. 
Has been read by thousands of teachers upon whom it has produced a 
profound impression. This is a point of which teachers seidom think,yet no 
true teacher will neglect it. Get this great little book. 15c. 


> e 
Parker’s Talks on Pedagogics. 

An outiine of the Theory of Concentration. This t book is the 
most mature and important ye mg of the educational beliefs of Col. 
Parker. It is the result of a life-time of thought, study, and investiga- 
tion. No book on education published for many years has been so cordi- 
ally endorsed by educators and the press. There is not room here for full 
description. A circular will be sent on application. It 1s a large volume 
of 507 pages. Nearly two years were spent in itS preparation. It is finely 
printed and durably bound. $1.50. 


> . 

Payne’s Lectures on the Science and 
ART OF EDUCATION. See Teachers’ Cataloz for full description. 
The great principles of education are more clearly set forth in this great 

book than in any other we know of. Mr. Payne goes over them in, 

and again, with numerous illustrationr, until they are fixed in the readers 
mind. Every teacher should own at least this book. Our edition is by far 
the best and also the cheapest. Cloth, 16mo, 350 pp. $1.00. 


. . . . 
Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics. 

This is an important book. Dr. Rein, the recognized leader of the Her- 
bartian school of pedagogy, expounds the philosophy and method of that 
great teacher. Prof. Rein aims at the development of a complete science 
of pedagogy. No student of education should neglect to read this book. 
Cloth, 200 pp. 50c. 


a > 2 e e 
Reinhart’s Principles of Education. 
This little book succeeds well in a most difficult undertaking—giving an 
outline of a great subject. Of special value to young teachers; sugges- 
tions, test questions, are given. Limp cloth,16mo. 25c. 


+ + 
Spencer’s Education. 

This book has made a profound impression upon teachers and the public. 
It will set any teacher to thinking. Every sentence is interesting. is 
is our beautiful new edition with headings, etc., of great help to the stu- 
dent, the best and cheapest edition published. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


o e A 
Tate’s Philosophy of Education 
is a very valuable English book that deserves to be read by every teacher 
because of its clear statement of the principles of education. Cloth, 16mo, 
330 pp. $1.50. 


Analytical Questions in U. S. History 
is the best and latest book of questions and answers for examinations 
etc., published. Cloth l6mo. 25c. 


Declaration of Independence. 

Anexact facsimile of the original document now preserved with the 
greatest care in Washington. We have reproduced this and offer it now 
at such prices that every school-room can have one. Two styles: First, 
suitable for framing, printed on heavy paper. mailed in heavy tube 
postpaid for 25c.; five copies ®1.; #2.25 per dozen. Second, in chart 
form for hanging on wall without frame, with handsome border and 
roller, 75c. postpaid ; 3 copies for $2. 


Elson’s How to Teach U. S. History. 

By H. W. Elson, author of many historical works and _ lecturer on his- 
tory before teachers’ institutes. Full of helpful suggestions about teach- 
ing history. Limp cloth cover, 2c. 





pp. 


the lowest prices ever known. 








Catalog sent free 










E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


Game of Presidents. 


This e gives in a general way, the Histery of our Country from the 
time of Washington up to the present. 

There are 48 cards or 12 books of 4 cards each. The portrait of each 
ee is on a card of the book to which it belongs, and a synopsis of 

he principal events in his life. On other cards are the principal events 
inhis administration. Full directions for several games are given. 25c. 


Kellogg’s How to Teach to Read. 


. The Ten Great Steps Fully Explained. By Amos M. Kellogg. There 
is here a presentation of the great stepsin the process of learning to 
read, with the reasons for them. Limp cloth covers. 64 pages. 265c. 


> s ese. : 
Kellogg’s How to Write Compositions. 
By all odds the best book yet written on this really difficult subject to 
teach well—to make interesting. It is new and contains 1,000 suggestive 
titles of compositions. 15c. 


Metcalf's Language Work in Elemen- 
TARY SCHOOLS. By R.C. Metcalf, Supervisor of Schools in Boston, 

This little book of 35 contains numerous practical suggestions by 
a most nego yee school supervisor, and will be found of great value to 
the teacher of spelling, reading, composition, and grammar. 15c. 


Picture Portfolio for Language Work, 

COMPOSITION, STORY TELLING, ETC. Has % reproductions of 
sketches made by the best artists. The average size of the pictures is 18 
x 18. The subjects embrace animal life, landscapes, home science, etc. 30c. 


Animals From Life. 

’ From all Parts of the World. Contains 120 pictures of animals, repre- 
senting every part of the globe. The illustrations are 7 1-2x10 1-2 inches 
in size. The descriptive text which accompanies each picture is attract- 
ively written, while it possesses the merit of scientific accuracy. ) 
volume is 10}4x14 inches in size and is the greatest book of the kind ever 
published at a moderate price. Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


Floral Record. 

For Plant Analysis, Description,and Drawing. Arranged for beginners 
in plant study. Two — pages are devoted to each plant; on 
one are forms for plant description and the other is to be used for draw- 
ings of parts of the plant. An analysis accompanies the above-mentioned 
pages, simple enough so that it may be used successfully by those unac- 

uainted with technical botany. It is illustrated. Teachers of botany 
should use it in their classes. It is simpler and cheaper than any other 
plant analysis. 15c. Write for special rates for introduction. 


e 

Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany 

A Manual of Methods and of Plans for Work in Plant Study. By A.M. 
KELLOGG. Just published. Do you know how to teach this most beau- 
tiful of subjects? Do you know how to make it full of interest and 
ore wd Do you want help and suggestion? Every teacher can make a 

ginning in Nature yo in a successful way by following the guidance 
of this book. It was made for the busy earnest teacher who wants help 
- —_— os work the best possible. It is fully illustrated. Bound in limp 
cloth. Ce 


Woodhull’s Easy Experiments for the 


SCHOOL-ROOM contains a series of simple, easily made experiments to 
illustrate the curious pe of combustion. Its aim is to have the 
teacher train the child’s mind by reasoning, by experimental methods. 
These a should be made in every school-room of our coun- 
try. Cloth, 16mo. 


Woodhull’s Manual of Home-Made Ap- 


PARATUS. For mg eye Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology. B 
JoHN F. WoopHULL. New edition, revised, and much enlarged. Tells 
how to make simple, cheap apparatus for many scientific experiments. 
The book will be a great help to many teachers of grammar grades and 
of ungraded schools, who wish to introduce easy science work. The high 
school can put this manual into the hands of pupils to advantage 
50c.; our price. 








E. L. KELLOGG 6G CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St... NEW YORK. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


School Boards 
Superintendents 
and Principals 


want, of course, when considering school building, 

to study some of the best books on School Architec- 

ture, that they may be able even to fairly value the 

work of the architects they employ. We recommend 

Gardner’s Town and Country Schoel-Houses, 35 plans, over 100 
illustrations, $2.00 net ; postage, 15c. 


Wheelwright’s School Architecture, 250 illustrations. Presents 
examples of many typical and satistactory schools. $5.00 net, 
postpaid. 


Briggs’ Modern American School Buildings, 89 full-page illustra- 
tions, $3.20 net ; postage, 25c. 

Coburn’s Prize Designs for Rural School Buildings, with illustra- 
tions and descriptions, 50c. postpaid. 

Coburn’s How to Decorate the School-Room, principles and 
suggestions for making a room attractive, 25c. postpaid. 

Citizens and School Men interested-in school im- 

provement can stimulate healthy and effective public 

interest and secure for themselves great personal sat- 

isfaction by buying these books, Whether a new 
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LANGUAGE 


Through Nature, Literature, and Art 
By H. Avis PERDUE, of the Keith School, Chicago, and SARAH 
E. Gsiswoup, of the Chicago Normal School, Chicago. 
With 12 full page and 145 text illustrations. Cloth, 238 
pages. 35 cents. 

The simplest and most beautiful language book yet issued. 
It is unique in its treatment, and may be used with any primer 
or first reader. It deals with only the simplest facts in formal 
grammar, and contains a connected series of lessons in Lan- 
guage, Nature, Literature, and Art 





ESKIMO STORIES 


By Mary E. E. Smit, of the Lewis-Champlin School. Onicago. 
With 18 full e and 75 text illustrations in half-tone, by 
Howagp V. Brown. Cloth, 189 pages. 35 cents. 

For the first and second grades. The stories are simply told, 
anda are ina graphic style. The book endeavors to illuminate 
certain phases of social development, so as to make them serve 
as object lessons. 


HAND-LOOM WEAVING 


A Manual for Teachers 

By Mattie Purrrs Topp, of the Motley school, Minneapolis, 

Minn. With an introduction by ALIcE W. Coouey, form-rl 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis. With 35 half- 
tone illustrations, and 19 patterns. Cloth, 155 pages, $1.00. 
This is the only practical book on the subject, and should in- 
terest everyone concerned in the training of children. It ac- 
companies any kind of a hand-loom, and one can readily take 












up weaving with this lucid book in hand. 
Let us send you circulars of our other new books. 
—_—_—<—_—<—<—<—<<<<— 







building is comtemplated at once or not. these are 
the indispensable works for a school board or super- 


intendent’s library. Educational RAND, McNALLY Chicase, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Dublishers Publishers & COMPANY aes 




















61 East 9th Street, New York. 


x * 3 * * KELLOGG’S KATALOGS *« « 3 * * 


School Entertainment Katalog. | Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. — 
The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. A descriptive list of pedagogical books and 
: ’ b teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over 1700 
over 150 new ones listed and described The most complete list of books for teachers; best books listed, classified,many described. 
this year. Free. teachersaids, etc., in existence. Free. 

















A unique catalog—none other published. 
Send 2c. stamp. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6G CO., Educational Publishers, 6] E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 














A color treatment in drawing appeals to ¢he child’s innate love of beauty, and by it he is brought into close touch with nature. 


Dixon's Solid Colored Crayons 


are the best to use for school work, they are very strong and durable, and the colors are clear and vivid. Nature Drawing bas 
never been so satisfactory as since the introduction of color as a medium; and the use of this medium offers the possibilities 
to the pupils of making the drawing resemble the original without translation of tone. 

Tue Dixon CRAYONS are made in fifteen colors and include beside the primary colors, those browns, sepias, and light 
greens so useful in all kinds of Nature work. 

To any teacher of drawing that is interested in the use of the best materials in school work a sample box will be sent 
free of charge, if this publication is mentioned. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, -~ - 





Jersey City, N. J. 
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GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PUBLISHERS 
Chancellor's Series of Elementary School Mathematics 


Arithmetic, Inventional Geometry,—Algebra. A new series of Arithmetics in 7 
books by grades or in 3 books by series. 


1,000 Pages—15,000 Problems 


These arithmetics are based upon the principles of the mew education: that 
schools must reflect the best of real life, must develop the children’s activities through 
their interests, and must utilize the results of the modern sciences which relate to 


education: GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


OLCOTT’S DEDBLAK SLATING 


Used by Chicago Board of Education tn Barrel Lots 





When you are tired writing on ‘‘slick’’ blackboards, 
of Olcott’s Dedblak Slating 


send $%.00 for a gallon 
and make a board on which the crayon won't slip. 


0} FO Os is te ci O71 OF 


All kinds of school sup- -169 Fifth Avenue, 
plies at closest prices CHICAGO. 


E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 


Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York. 


McINTOSH LANTERN LEADS 


AT THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


sonny You cannot afford to let your 
Hl }cGemmg SChool continue to use old-fashioned 
/® apparatus. You must adopt new 
and up-to-date methods if you ex- 
pect success. Write to us about it. 


McIN TOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 


GILLOTT’S PENS <<a 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR CRAMMAR CRADES: Numbers 604 E. Rai 303, and 1047 a 
For Vertical Writing « Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 


J. M. 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


167 





















1047 (Multiseript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Sen 2 John Street, Mew Setk. MEBPE GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Roe, Sole Agent. 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Ecerything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


ECLECTIC 
roe... 


Write us for sample of No. 700 
Vertical. 

. This is the finest pen un the mar- 
ket for vertical writing. 

We also have 12 other numbers, 


THEECLECTIC PEN CO. 
63 E. 8th St. N. Y. City. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION. 
Minerals Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS put is ep 
in strong cloth-covered cases, — goeompanie’ ws 
model text-book, are easily in every respect, the best 
priced collections in the market. 
Harris writes: md schoo] in the 
United States, in r ines. eat should ave a col- 
lections.” RELI APS: LIDES 
CHARTS, etc. Serdeteaive Giviiies tts _ 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th SrReet, N. W., Wasuineaton, D. C. 


WARDROBES WANTED. 


Proposals will be received for the fur- 
nishing to the city of Bradferd School 
District a sufficient number of wardrobes 
for our new Fifth Ward School Building. 

For particulars inquire of the under- 
signed, C. G. BOYD, Secretary, 

BRADFORD, PA, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Ageats for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 














Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





ren een) CAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, This is tho bighost ¢ avard ever made, and 
O WRITE WELL, 





Ask your Stationer for them. 


ae) in 1860 





it is well to have a pen with a well-known name, as 


ESTERBROOK’S << 


Pens that are well tempered, well selected, and well suited for all purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. {| 


26 John Street, — York, 
Works: Camden, N. J, 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents | 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association | 


Established 17 yeare 129 Auditerium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashiand Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE_ FISK TEACHER; ’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washingten. | 
203 oe Boulevard, a. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. yde Block, Spokane. 8 Third St., Portlaad. | 
| 








420 Parrott uilding, San Franciseo. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
{f you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 3773 Broeklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washingten 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK, Manager, 378-388 Wabash Ave., | 
| 





} 








Fourteenth Year—Send for Our Platform for 1902 





Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS' AGENCY 


- en, en... falas 
HERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "3°3°°* 


offers the best agency service to be had in the South. Ninth Year. Reason- 


able Terms. Businesslike Methods. Write us. 
uring August and September we fill more positions than at 


e 
Quick Retu rns any other time of the year. Many good positions come to us and 


must be filled promptly. It is the season for quick returns. 80-page Year Book free. 
Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Cu1caco. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A Reliable Teachers’ Aid. Established 1889. Circular for stamp. Call or write | 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East 9th Street, New York City. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


We want cempetent teachers. We recommend no others. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.8, Est. 1855_ 
Schermerhotn scnccawsccnew vex | YOu" 0. Booxwas, Manager. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ,,) 3,229 


n. | 
eylsten Street, 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families,Saperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tuters 
Govexnesses, for every Department of Instruction ; Reeommends Good Schools to Parents. Call | 
e Address Mire, a. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American aad Fereign Teachers’ agency, 23 Union | 

quare, New York. | 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” | 


of the KRAUS KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL commences the First 
Week in NOVEMBER. Address Mut. M. Kravus-Boetre, ‘The Hoffman Arms,’ eor. Madison 


Avenue and 59th Street, New York City. 
employers because it cenfines itself to 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ‘itoloycrs secauseit‘consines seit to 


ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plansto you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa. 


EMPIRE "= AGENCY 
WE PROMISE }Acents" assistance to it (CAN DIDATES 


D. H. COOK, Mar. 
Agents who travel to assist 
You service that always pleases 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 

Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Basiness done in every state. We need 1,000 bright 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free. 


Schools of all Grades with Competent 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY oe Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 


tions, HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 





E F. FOSTER, Manager, 

















1543 Glenarm St., 
Denver, Celerado, 
































——_ the confidence of teachers and 











ondary Teaching, Elementary Teach: 


New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. -> 


SCHOOL *zteinseeis 
of eee 
PEDAGOG ma me sles 


wishing to fit them- 

selves to become superintendents, principals, 

supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 

For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 

Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


r 





OOLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New Yorx City 


The professional schoolof Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, super 3 
principals, su; ndents, and instractors in 
norma! schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 


Teachers ellowships an olar- 
College 





ships amounting to $6,000 
annually. Degree of B.S. 
anted on completion ofa 
wo-year Collegiate 
Course followed by a two- 
ear course leading to the 

; helor’s Diptomain 
Kinder. 
garten, Fine my, Domestie Art, Domestic 
Science, Music, or Manual Training, Graduate 
courses leading to the Master’sand Doctor's Di- 
plomasin the various departments of the College, 
or to the Degreesof A.M.and Ph.D. Catalogues 

sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 


For Best Results, Equip your Schools with 


TAYLORS PATENT and 
FREE HAND DRAWING PDADER 
For Samples and Prices write 


TAYLOR 6G CO., 
5 Northampton Av., Springfield, Mass. 








New York, New York City, 
109 West Fitty-Fourth Street. 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 
Twe Years’ Course—Opens Octeber Ist. 
Circulars sent on application. 
Frank A, Manny,Supt. Miss Caroline T. Haven, Prin. 










Fan CN Ry ae 


To MAWASA I 

(i ed ts | a a, 
hp is ‘ \ ‘ \\ ww) J} 
UT alarm st allan aad 


Sets, complete, with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards; or Single Tools, any shape. 


tamp for catalogue. 
STE ADOUARTERS FoR SLOYD. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, street, soston 
g* ors Ns oF ices 












A 
WEA, WOE . 
RA V; Coon ° oe 
Pororurryer hase er Olas! 
FROM OZ 0% PLA CE 


 Newngland 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Half a million dollars has been spent on our new 
building ; nearly as much more on its equipment. 
The result is we have the finest institution in the 
world devoted to music, and our reputation for 
thorough teaching makes ‘it second to none for 
creating individual results in music and elocution. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


—_ 





Wear-book on 
request. 
FRANE W. HALE, 
General Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 
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EADERS will confer a favor bymen- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when comnmnicating with advertisers. 
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The 


WRITE FOR NEW 


Caratocun” & Typewriter 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 


A Short Graded Course in Reading 


From the 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


The specific recommendation of over 60 prominent Superintendents, (Excepting 
The Book of Nature Myths to be ready in September.) 


All prices ave Net, postpaid. 








Single numbers, paper, 15 cents; Double numbers, paper, 30 cents. 


GRADES I.—Il. 


Nos Pric 
in Cloth 
FP eos wean ogee ibee (Apociet Homnier’ biz SR ee. 
, EME. The Book of Natur hs. (Special NUMAN) Goo cece ccs Reece bee cea 45 | 
47—48...... Scudder’s Fables a and Se REE << cnkgi vob uckskhoibhsshbbansbhbabenkaperubhaneee 40 
49—50 .....Hans Andersen’s Stories ..... SS eae 40 
GRADE Ill. 
207—-108.... Grimes Gorman Hompelold Tales... ... .....000s00cceccccccccoccccccccstecccccsce 40 
LEeBseutne Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading ..--..s.scssscceccccsecccccccncvecccenece 25 
GRADE IV. 
ge | A Selection from Whittier’s Child Lifein Poetry and Prose.............se.eee005 40 
a ace ET WIE xn. cb unuisscpechscbnntocvestscuntee<hosesdueacedeas oan .40 
GRAD V. 

10—29..... Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories; Little Daffydowndilly, and other Stories : 40 
5S—14...... AUS DEO OE TMUNWEEER nw, k wc ctccces cccccccccccccccece. cacse 40 
GRADE VI. 

Fa. ck Howthorne’ ne Grandfather’s Chair; True Stories from New England History. 
bei bbaihk aephehbh 46 ch boheSbbbev bee qi bkeeeesce soe nenknewesse pen 50 
B—B6...... Burroughs’s Birds and Bees, Sharp Eyes, and Other Papers................0+0.-. .40 
GRADE VII. 
PEsinsueccey Scudder’s poeeee Washington (Ouble ReaD)... 2... osccccccccccescsseccess 40 
. ++ seeeee+Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill and Other Poems . 25 
40—69...... a I 8 Tales of the White Hills and Sketches; The Old Manse and a Few 
PE SbhcebakieneebGuthaedh |... .Steben Se cbbbeebeeneceinhseees baeeesabarceeies -40 
GRADE VIII 
Ssithinkee Lanstellow’ SER a Sea Sa ee ee ee ee 25 
RR Whittier's Snow-Bound, and Other Poems............ ssscceceecssccseceeeeeeneccece 3) 
_ eee Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, and Other Poems......... ...c..scccecceeeeeeeeee 25 
50 


The Hiawatha Primer and The Book of Nature Myths form a 
two book course for beginners continuous in vocabulary, grading, and subject matter. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park Street 86 Fifth Ave. 378-388 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


New Century 








THE SHIFT KEY 


OF THE - 


Remington 


Typewriter 
is well named. It shifts the 
work from the operator to 


the, machine — makes the 
machine do all the reaching 


Users of the Remington agree 
that it is the greatest labor saving 
device ever applied to a typewriter 


Wyckoff, Seamans é Benedict, 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway, «= = New York 











For Impaired Vitality 


p 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when exhausted or 
depressed from overwork, 
worry or insomnia, nourishes, 
strengthens and imparts new 
life and vigor. 

A Tonic for Debilitated Men 
and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘ Horsford’s"’ on label. 














Educational Foundations 


$1.00 a year, is a monthly magazine de- 
voted to furnishing a course of reading for 
teachers. Its leading departments are: 
History of Education. 
School Management. 
American Progress 1800-1902. 
Theory of Teaching. 
English Literature. 


Each department is conducted by a specialist. 

One of the best of teachers’ books is printed 
complete in a special number each year and sent 
free to all subscribers. 

This furnishes the best possible course for 
teachers’ meetings, reading circles, and for in- 
dividual study. Hundreds of teachers’ clubs 
meet weekly during the school year to read it 


together. 
The ten numbers contain nearly 900 pages 
equal to three average books that sell for $3.00 


Payne’s 100 Lessons in 
Nature. 


By Frank O. Payne, well known as a 
writer on science teaching in educational 
papers and as an institute instructor. Na- 
ture study is being introduced into most 
progressive schools. This is the book 
that teachers need to help them. It in- 
dicates a method, marks out an attractive 
series of lessons, gives many model lessons 
that have proved successful in the author’s 
own school, suggests to teachers many 
ways of making the work of greatest value 
as well as interest, and is fully illustrated. 
It covers a field not occupied by any 
other book and is indispensable to any 
one who would be highly successful in this 
work. 

Size 7 1-2 x 5inches. 201 pages. 49 illustrations. 


Paper, price, heretofore, $1.00; now as above. This 
year /ree with either of Kellogg’s $1.00 periodicals 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East 9th Street, New York. 

















